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Passion Flower 
PD Sccchaeitkce ancioue 

Gnelden’s Last Drink. . 
The Last Battle of Samarcand...... 
A Story of the Himalaya 

At a Parish Meeting 
The Bird cee Bell 


3a 


ae . pe 

LEADING ARFICLES: 
EE 
The Austrian Panic. 


CuRRENT NOTES: 


. 34 


The Deterioriation of the British Seaman 

The New German Rifle—Your Wife's Trous 
seau—The Elections in Austria—Mail Com- 
munications with Australia—The Permissive 
Liquor Bill in England—The New German 


Ambassador in Rome—The Corn Crop—Mr. 
Bright on Republicanism—The Policy of 
“Oneness” in Germany—The Kincardine- 


shire Colony—A Railway to India—The Elec- 
tions in Germany—The Late Mr. Mill, ete ... 
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. = 2 Clarke’ s Dollar Instructor, 
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NEW YORK, 8 
‘DOLLAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
is « ¢ + 8 &¢ 
sa! Clarke’ s Dollar Instructor, 
For Reed Organs. | 


For Pianoforte. 


Clarke’s Dollar Instructor, 
For Violin. 


Three very attractive and useful Instruction books, 
designed for those who wish to take a partial and 
easy course! Full of bright, popular music for prac, 


tice, the first two containing each nearly 70 tunes, and 
the last 120 tune 8, beside exercises, 
% $ $ $ $ ? $ 
Strauss Dance Music . 1.00 
‘or Violin or Flute ‘and Piano. 
$ $ $ $ 3 & $ 





w iamests Violin and Flute Ducts, 1.00 
For 2 Violins, or 2 Flutes or Violin and Flute 
$ $ $ $ 3 3 $ 


Winner's Band of Four.| Nearly ready.)1.00 
Easy Quartets for Violin or Flute, Cornet 





At the Last...... Deere n sea osenaninteshe css NBN 3 or Clarionet, and 2nd Violin or Violoncello, 
RED IND. 6 scsasb Saremes “ededeboucssdse 346 
Men Who Face Death—The Fireman............. 34 The above 3 books are for THE Peor.e, and are 


Fashionable Deceptions 


5) | full of the bright, wide awake, easy music, that isn’t 





- rl yyiaecgtanliahaa . 347 | hard to play, and is so de lightful to listeners, 

Nature Worship. ... “ie 3AT 

PC servctekdlssowibexccsca = m. $ $ : $ $ $ $ ' 

DIN ois os eee Zaudczases nian | price. above books mailed, post-paid, for the retail 

Scamperers........ Caeink we cwheaneaeeTes pennies 5 

MITA 65s ssicxcore Seandavecciss gis Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

aa... . 348 Cc, H, Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N.Y. 

Snobs. . ... 48)—— dermnenemsnorinsinincncinieereamionstantiscti 

Fatasies ent Connter Fallacies, 30/8 | GCHROEDEN’S AMERICAN CONSER. 

May eee ee eee 349 VATORY OF MUSIC, 863 Broadway and 
ae Rey ee eee, ee 33 Union Square, is now considered the best music 

SN iitnicusaianecenks ctexineetersiwieseune 9 


Facts and Fancies......... 
News of the Week 
Finance and Trade 


349 P : 
F a | school in thin country. 





Thorough instruction by the 
Open all the year. For parti- 
F. BUSS, Sec’y. 


most eminent teachers. 
culars apply to 








SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE OCEAN HOUSE, 





NEWPORT, 
JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


CHITTENANGO 
White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 


nango Station, 12 miles east of Syraense. 

First-class Hotel, with every requisite, 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, 
New York, Proprietor. 


will oper 


The Tappan lee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be 


best style. Diagrams of the house may be procure 
by addressing 
L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 


late of Everett House, 


OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
ee vent alteration — 

he points are inked 
and penetrace the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box (028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 





MooDy's 


CURE KA SAN , 










Write for a Price List to J. H. JONNSTON, 
N 







179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
zrooch Loading Shot Guns, $40 to #00. Double Shot 
Guns, $3 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $2 idee, 3 to 87) 
Revolvers, Pistols, #1 to $8. Gun Material, 
‘ishing Tackle, &c. Large divce nn tlers or ¢ 
Army Guns, Revolvers, etc ane at cou sd for. Goods 
sent by express C.O.D. to be examined Letore paid for. 








EPOSIT TO-DAY in the SAVINGS 
BANK Chartered by the United States. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 135 BLEECKER-ST. 
ASSETS OVER 84,000,000, 
SAML. L. HARRIS, Manager. 


POST OFFICE N 
i i MAILS FOR EUROPE, 
ending Saturday, June 7th, 1873, will close at 
this office, +n Wednes@ay, at 9 A.M.. on Thursday 
at 11 A.M., and on Saturday at 11 A.M. 


T. L. JAMES, 


NOTICE. 
during the week 


1 


, Postmaster. 





SATU K DAY, MAY 


» 
” 


1, 1873. 


CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
| terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, * 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 





THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALaIon. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, 
East 14th Street, Ne New York City, 


No. 5 


T OFF { Horace Waters & 
. —. ee ony 
ey N. Woy will dispose of PIANO 
on ANS of Sret-class A. B., lachlone 
WATES®, at extremely low prices for 
h, and balance in small monthly 
7 Octave first-class PUA NOS, 
all modern improvements, for 8275 cash. Organs 
855, $75. Double-Reed Organs, $100; 
4- S7 DP, $110 ; 8-STOP, 31%, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the Most BEAUTIFUL i” STYLE and PERFECT tn 
TONE EVER MADE, The CONCERTO STOP is the 
REST EVER PLACED IN ANY OnGAN, Jf he peaduced by 
a third set of reeds PECULAARLY VOICED, the EFFEC 

of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 


cash, or part cas 
payments Neu 








is SUPERB. Terms Linerar. USTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A liberal 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, ete. Agents Wanted, 


Howard 


Association, Philade!phia, 
Pa, 


An Institution having a high reputation for 









honorable conduct and professional skill. Acting 
Surgeon, J. S. HOUGHTON, M.D. Essays. for 
Young Men sent free of charge. Addr WARD 


a 
ASSOCIATION, No, 2 South Ninth St., 
Pa. 


PATENT DUPLEX 


Four-Fold 
CLOTH FACED 


COLLARS. 


Upon trial the Patent Duplex will prove the strongest 
and most elastic of any collars ever made—in 
fact as comfortable as an all-linen collar. 


. hilade ‘Iphia, 


Manufactured Exclusively by the 


BROOKLYN PAPER COLLAR CO., 


50 Laepenarpd St., New York. 








RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
L 


I Price 10 Cums, 


NEW BOOKS. | 


-_—- 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


LITERARY PIRACY. 
BETSEY AND I ARE OUT 


G. W. Carleton and Co. beg to announce that the 
— this day a new volume of Poems, by Mrs. 
. Emerson, entitled :— 

A THANKSGIVING STORY, 
consisting of a series of twenty-one graphic pictures 
in verse, supposed to be narrated by the different re 
lations of an old-fashioned New England family, who 
are gathered together abont the old home-fire side on 
a wintry Christmas ane. Among the stories re- 
lated is the famous Ballad of 

* Bersey AND I Are Out,” 
which has been, in @ mutilated and feeble form, ao 
widely printed and spread over the United States with 
another name as author 
rs. Emerson declares that she is the author of 

this Poem, that she wrote it in the year 1869, that se- 
veral MS. copies were made by her and passed among 
friends and acquaintances, and that in the year i871, 
without her knowledge or consent, it was printed in 
a Western newspaper, as by another author, and that 
she is now prepared to substantiate and prove her 
claim to its authorship. 

¢#” The book is beautifully printed and bound. 
Price $1.50. Sold everywhere—and sent by mail, 
—_ free, on receipt of price, by 

. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, New York. 





N. 


OLIVER TWIST. 


Published this week, Oriver Twist, finely illus- 
trated, printed and bound. Price, $1.50. Forming 
volume 2 of the new edition of Charles Dickens 
Works, known as 


© Carleton’s New Illustrated Edition.’ 


Pickwick Parers was published last month, 
Ouiver Twist is just ready, and Davip CoprERFIELD 
will be out next month. 


This beautiful new illustrated edition of the Works 
of Charles Dickens, has, from the start, taken its 
stand at the head of all other editions, and is growing 
more and more popular, being universally concede 
to be the handiest and cheapest adlition issued, either 
in this country or Europe. 








Aso, Just Reavy, 


ROMANCE AND HUMOR OF THE 
RAIL. 


FA capital new book by the famous Western Rail 
Road man Sterne Smitu. Coutsining a varied and 
interesting budget of humorous and pathetic sketches, 
rhymes, remances, anecdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railway Men, ete. Just the 
sort of book for travellers, and even for stayers-at 
home. Full of illustrations. handsomely printed and 
bound, Price $1.50. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing intecest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of © Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last year. 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel 
“Ciirrorp Trou Pr, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon ‘ Heart Hungry.’ T think it will 
greatly add to the already extensive reputation of tho 
author.” Price $175. Also, a new, uniform edition 
of ‘ Heart Hungry,” price #1 40. 


These book sare beaut fully bound—#old ever 
where—and sent »y mail, postage free, on receipt 
price, b 


G. W. CARLTON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hote),) 


Madicon Sqrv* New ¥e ay 
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MLS = AMEHIMEDEAN 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WeRED. 





This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Enrope, 
that it requires no recommendation 
16,000 sold in this country alone). 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, croquet mower, «a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily cperated by a 
lad or miss of 10° years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22 ; 14-inch, stundard size, B25; 28-inch, 
pony, R100; 32-/nch, horse, jor public parks 
and large lawns, 3125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfuction. We chal. 
knge the world to a trial, and to produce u 
machine its equal. Try if, and you will buy 
no other, 

Send for Illustrated Circulars, 

MANUPACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . ’ 

Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, TI ARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale for sale by: B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


( over 






Presents a ro- 
cord of success 
uzparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price Li List. 


Agents wanted 
" everywhere. 
» Address 

“DOMESTIC"’S. 


Boys 


M.Co.. New York. 








Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 

‘ougha, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Co sumplion, 













The few compositions, 
which have won the conti 
dence of mankind and be- 
1) come houschold words, 

among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
y virtues, Per- 


lea reputation, or main. 
- tained it so long as AYEr's 
CHERRY Pecrorat. It has 
been known to the pubiic 
about forty years, by along 
ontinued series of marvel- 

: rf ous cures, that have won 
Pg ita confide: nee in | its virthes, never equalled by 
any other medicin it still makes the most effee- 

tual cures of Coughs. to Consumption, that can be 






made by medicul I th weed the Cherry Peero 
RAL has really rebied these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors, to a crest extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fatal efes ts, that is well founded, 


if the remedy be token in 


season, Every family 
should have it in ther closet for the re ady and 
prompt relief of i} members. Sickness, sufforine 


and even life is saved by this timely protection. ‘The 
pradent should not vecteet it, and the wise will not. 
Keep it by you for the protection it affords by its 
timely use in sud» wks, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Pract ’ Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Div ind Dealers in Medicine. 


Are: SHANCE FOR pal 


local or traveling, With 
achance to tooke “3 > to #20 per day selling 
7 new Fst wil While Wire Clothes 
ver? sample free, 
at once 


Lines ? 
eo there is no 
re “4 \e lr Hudson River Wire 
Works, i Ma iden Lane, cor, Water St., N.Y 
or 16 Dearborn St, € hicago, i. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. |. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, 
Ur at his readence 
Elizabeth, 


8. J 


Bm. %. 





The only \~ 


, Madison Ave. and Julia Street, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
NATIONAL LINE. 





‘Tons. Tons. 
CANADA..... . 4500 
GREECE. . 4500 
THE QUEED . 4170 
ENGLAND. 4130 
HELVETIA ........ 4020 
GREE cavccnes ... 4080 


The yihniiiiion of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
}ments, and are spar decked, thus affording every 
| convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown (0 land Pas- 
sengrers, 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, 
$90 and $100, Currency. 

Stecrage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

te Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


Por Cabin or Steerage Passage, a ply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New von 


F. W. J. HURST, M 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





CUNARD LINE. 


EstTaBLisuep 1810. 
The British and N.A. BR. M. Steamships, 
BETWEEN 
LIVEKPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
) ed and Saturday. From Boston every Tues 

ay. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Livegpool to New York or Loston. 

By Steamers not © eenying Steerage.—First Class, 
a; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying x Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 








Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 





EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 
Australia... Sat., May 3 Assyria baw Wed., May 21 
Ixmanlia Wed., May 7| Europa.....Sat., May 24 

Sat. May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 





r 
Castalia... Wed., May 14 | California... .Sat., May 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
liue are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 

LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 

Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steaiiers. 
Gold 


io Currency. 
piernedinbess ton S75 and S65 


GLASGOW, 


Cabins . 75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 #130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passave to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Lreland, o* the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





‘orgs ry al Y s 
STATE LINE 
, s . se 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry, 
having ready their fleet of new and gens full- 
powered Clyde-built steamers as follows 
PENNSYLVANIA, LOUISIANA, 
GEORGIA, MINNESOTA, 
VIRGINIA, ALABAMA, 
Will make their regular tri Ds sailing from New York 


for Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast and Londonderry, 
every fortnight, lane ing passengers at Londonderry. 


The cabin and steerage accommodation of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 


Passengers forwarded to and from all parts of the 
United Kingdon. 


Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards, 
For freight or passage, apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AcEnTs, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 


NMAN_ LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





‘Y OF LIMERICK, Thursday, May 29,8 a.m. 
TY OF LONDON, Saturday, 31, 9am. 
mn OF as W YORK, T hursday. June 5, 1 p.m. 
>) 
Y 








; KIS, Saturday, June 7, 2 p.m. 

OF BALTIMORE, Thursday, June 12, 7 a.m, 
OF MONTREAL, Saturday, June 14, 8 a.m 
ond every following Thursday and Saturday, 

Pier 45, North River, New York 
# RATES OF PASSAGE 

CABIN, $85 and $100, Gold, according to accom 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias 

gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currenc y. 
REPAID CERTIFICATES from above ports §32 cur- 
rene 

DRAFTS at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


JOHN G.,DALE, Agent. 


~=--47 


from 





apply at 











, $30 Currency. 


panei Ce from Liverpool 

and all parts of Eurépe, at lowest rates 
Through Bills of cater given for Be Ifast, Gli sow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N.Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN 


and Queenstown 


, AGENT. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 

The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered = Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jarsey 
City, as foilows : 





PEMBROKE............ - May 28. 
GLAMORGAN......... +ealp June &. 
 — ar duly 
GLAMORGAN,.......... July 0 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates he- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ports in the British Channel and all other points in 

tngland. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STERRAGE 


First Cabin ......... 
Second Cabin. 
Steerage...... 
Prepaid steerage certificates from ‘ ardifl, 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


PASSENGERS 

rand $80 curreney. 
currency, 
currency. 














For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 

pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., 

No. 17 Broadway, New York 


Agents. 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool, 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPs. 


OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJ E STIK 

Sailing from New York on RATURDAYS, from Li 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, 
City, 

Passe ngers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, omnes 


Jersey 


SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking reom, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES —Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, £50 cur 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old ‘Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and othe rinforms — n, my pply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Y« 

J. UW. SPAR KS, Avent. 


Remittances to England & ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southestreet, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passa 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet 

rates. 

Apply to 


at the lowest 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 





ae Pm 


xe tickets | 


{May 31, 1878. 





TILE 


Established in 1822, 


ALBION, 


85 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 


amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 
INGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, 
News from the New Dominion. 


Dramatic Criticism. 


Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FInanciaL REPORTS 
AND THB 
CREAM OF Encuisn LiIvTPRaTURE. 


The fotlowing is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for ®5 0 
per annum :— 
CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORTA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 
ALLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Srvant’s WASITINGTON, 33x24. 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 
Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 
Portrait or GEN'’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Hlernina’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30, 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanficld’s Picture. 
21x27. 
LANbsEEr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
Lanpsrer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LaNpseeEnr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 
WaNnbeEsForpDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 32x25, 
Wirgiss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39. 
| Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 
| THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 
| THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. 
“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 
| HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
| WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 15x21. 
WESTMINSTER sBBEY, x21. 
PRINCE OF WALAS, 12x9. 
| THE CAPITOL ATW ASHINGTON, 14x21. 
| QUEEN VICTORIA, 2115. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents cach msertion one month. 


ig = " three months. 
u* " a six months 
_ = e = one year 


The Arbon will be sent to Subscribers until ex 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 

vill please note when their term of subscription ex 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 

privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 

month after their subscription becomes due. After 

that tame $5 will be the invariable charge with’ 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


| 





Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprictor ef the Anpron, or by Registered Letter. 
| The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
| Cents, and the present system has been found by the 

Lee authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
| tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
ligre i to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
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PASSION-FLOWER. 
This verdurous rock is fragrant as of old ; 
The marble Psyche stands, 
White gleaming through the green, so still, so cold, 
With tintless tresses falling fold on fold, 
And lightly lifted hands ; 
Drooped over by the passion-flower that trails, 
As then it trailed in that far distant year. 
No touch of all the heart-stored picture fails. 
And I—l1 too am here! 


Hush! My heart swelleth, Darling, dost thou know 
How often in my dreams, 

This bosky haunt of thine has risen so, 

The Psyche shining like a thing of snow, 
As there she coldly gleams ; 

With lips no lingering sun-ray seems to flush, 

With shyly lowered glance that never lifts ; 

Though the still west is all a rosy blush, 
As day to darkness drifts. 


Faithless? ab, nay! The passion-blussom lies 
Still near my hungering heart; 

Through all the shadows two love-lighted eyes, 

Blue as Hope’s own, like sister stars would rise ; 
But we were long apart, 

Long, long! And voiceless distance day by day, 

Stretched sadlier and more silently between, 

And ghostly doubtings haunt the lonely way, 
Though memory’s glades are green. 


And what is earthly love? The prey of years 
Whose sonndless foot-falls slay ; 

A heart guest driven forth by faithless fears, 

Beguiled by smiles, or overworn by tears. 
How dared I surely say 

The love-fire lighted in a maiden heart, 

In summer hours so few and now so far, 

Would burn as brightly—though we dwelt apart— 
As some self-lighted star ? 


Loyal I knew thee; but how much of love 
Lives through the eyes alone ! 
Honor may hold the heart, but shall not move 
Its slackened chords to music. Though I strove 
‘To hold thee all mine own, 
What were thy truth without the tenderness, 
That is to truth as fragrance to the rose ? 
Forgive the fears that wronged thee! Svorrow’s stress 
' Draws loyal hearts more close. 


1 feared to find thee statue-cold, and lo! 
The passion-flower yet blooms. 
No marble maiden greets me ; lids of snow 
Veil sunny orbs with such a flame aglow 
As lightens through the glooms 
Of sorrow-darkened years. Ob, heart of gold, 
That such assay finds drossless, spirit fine, 
Love-loyal through long loneliness. Behold, 
The crown of life is thine! 


My Psyche, pure as yonder pulseless stone, 
Yet passion. flushed and warm, 
My spring-faced girl-love, now to summer grown, 
Soul-sweet, heart-faithful, fond, and all mine own, 
What spirit doth inform 
Thy winsome womanhood? ‘The statue’s grace, 
The blossom’s glory, mingle in thy dower ; 
_ For thou art fair, as is the Psyche's face, 
' Aud sweet as is the flower. 


The statue stands, a shaft of sunset lights 
Its chill unchanging brow. 

So gleamed it through the dreams of many nights, 

But foolish fear-born fancies, fond affrights, 
All, all are banished now! 

Still at my breast the passion-flower lies, 

But now two happy hearts against it beat. 

My rose-flushed Psyche, lift those soul-lit eyes, 
And let our spirits meet! 

—All the Yezr Round. 


——— o—___——_ 


MARIAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BROWN.” 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XI. 


“ My dears, I have thought of such a good plan,” said 
Lady Augusta one morning, as she came down earlier than 
usual to breakfast, and with a brighter look on her kind face 
than had been there since the day that Marian had left Ellis- 
dean. “I thought of it last night when I couldn't 
sleep, for I've been sleeping so badly since there has been all 
this trouble. But now I do think we may get dear Marian 
back again.” 

* How do you propose to manage it, mamma ?” said Kate, 
shrugging her saoulders, as she looked up from a letter she 
was reading. “ Here are a few lines from her saying that I 
musn’t go to the Holly Bank to-day, for that she will be too 
busy tosee me. Busy! What can she have todo? I sup: 
pose she means that she will be cutting out more shirts. 
When I rode over the day before yesterday, I found her sit- 
ting in the parlor, toiling through an enormous web of 
linen, and she had scarcely time to speak to me for two 
minutes. It is quite true what Frank says; her aunt works 
her like a slave, and Marian submits as if she were a baby. 
It is a little too provoking.” 

“But 1 am glad she knows how to make shirts; that’s 
what L say to Everard; she will be such a good wife for 
Frank, even if they are poor.—Where’s your husband gone, 
Harriet? I hurried dowu early, that | might speak to him. 
I wanted to tell him of the plan I had thought of before he 
went to see his father.” 

“ IT don’t know where he’s gone,” said Mrs. Everard peev- 
ishly. “I heard him say he was going tu Whiteford to-day, 
and then to Holly Bank, to see Miss Gilmour. I wanted him 


to call with me to-day at seme places; but since there has | 
been this fuss about Frank and Marian, no one can think of | 


anybody but them. So I suppose I must go by myself, un- 
less Kate chooses to attend to me a little, now that Marian 
doesn’t want her.” 








want to go to Whiteford too, to talk to Frank about my 
plan, and then I must see Marian. I thought that, if you 
wished for a drive, you might come with me.” 

“Thank you—no; J don't want to see Marian; I've no 
fancy for perpetually driving to Holly Bank. 1 think it is 
very extraordinary that I’m not to have the carriage because 
you want to call on Marian.” r 
* © But, dear Harriet, I'm so anxious to tell her my plan.” 

“T wish you would tell it to us, mamma, But unless you 
intend to carry off Marian by force, you know she won't 
leave her aunt just now. Frank says she resists all hés per- 
suasions, and, of course, she won't mind ours.” 

“But IT don’t mean that she must come to us now. In- 
deed, T promised Everard LT wouldn’t press her to do that. 
I'm sure L wish Everard hadn’t made me promise not to 
speak to her about coming back uptil be had seen Miss Gil- 
mour; for L fect that it seemed unkind to poor Marian to say 
nothing about it.” 

“You need not vex yourself about that, mamma,” said 
Kate, seeming, however, vexed herself. “L spoke to her 
about coming back to us on the day that I saw her, and she 
at once said it was impossible. I don’t quite understand Ma- 
rian ; L hope Frank does ;” and Kate glanced discontentedly 





again at her note. It was a very loving little note, and there 
' was a blot near the end of it, where a tear might have fallen. 
| But Kate was a Jiithe out of temper with everybody. She 
missed Marian’s pleasant companionship, and was angry with 
her for leaving them. She missed Frank, who had returned 
jto his duties at Whiteford, principally that he might be 
|} nearer to Holly Bank. She was vexed with Everard for the 
hard, cold, business-like manner in which he treated the 
present difliculty, for his wantof sympathy with her mother’s 
anxiety to get Marian back, and for the perseverance with 
which he went day by day to call on Miss Gilmour, in the 
hope of getting her to hold to the bargain from which she 
j was desirous of escaping. Kate's spirit revolted at all this 
jhageling, even while she was forced to admit that it was 
| partly necessary. She had always disliked Miss Gilmour, 
and it hurt her pride to feel that they, the Crawfords of El- 
lisdean, must submit thus to wait on the uncertain generosity 
of this blunt, capricious, disagreeable old woman, who had it 
in her power to blight Frank's happiness, and injure her 
prospects. She thought that Marian, too, was not quite re- 
gardful enough of his feelings or of her own dignity in show- 
ing so little reluctance to remain with her aunt ina sort of 
forced attendance on her former lover. It did not occur to 
her that Marian was obliged to consider her own dignity in 
another way, and that, knowing as she well did the terms on 
which Everard Crawford was insisting, and which she saw 
no hope of her aunt's agreeing to, she shrank with some na- 
tural pride from the idea of returning to Ellisdean so long as 
such an important member of the family would look upon 
her presence there as an additional embarrassment. She, 
too, had been disappointed and hurt by Lady Augusta’s 
silence as to her return, Even Kate’s warm appeals to her 
to come back to them had betrayed to her some of the con- 
fusion and discord which prevailed amongst them on the 
subject of her engagement, and she had feit it best to refuse 
the invitation; while she could not, of course, complain 
either to Kate or to Frank himself of the silence which the 
wiser heads of the family thought fitting to preserve on the 
subject. 

“ Well, mamma, what is your plan ?” said Kate. 

“ My plan is, that Frank should leave the army, and that 
he should marry Marian at once, and that they should come 
and live—” 

“Here at Ellisdean!” exclaimed Mrs. Everard, who had 
been sulkily reflecting over her disappointment about the 
carriage. “TU never heard of sucha plan! [wonder what 
next. To bring two paupers here to live upon us and fill up 
the house! Well, 1 think, Lady Augusta, you might have 
consulted Everard and me before you proposed such a 
scheme. And my sisters and their children can never come 
to pay a proper visit here because there is said to be no room 
for them.” 

“Tvs because they require so much room, Harrict. But I 
don’t mean that Frank and Marian are to live here, though 
I'm sure that would be very nice ; but my plan is that Frank 
should have ene of the farms. There’s that large one— 
Bridge End; the old lease is out, you know; and the house 
is very good, and only requires a little painting and paperirg, 
and a few alterations, to be quite pretty, though it 1s only a 
farmhouse. But your grandfather, you know, Kate, lived 
there with his wife after their marriage ; and I think it might 
do for Frank very well. And there is a nice little garden, 
and Marian could have her flowers; and it is close to the 
river, and Frank could have his fishing. And as for the 
farming, ob, I daresay he could manage that quite well. He 
might get some good man to take the charge, and then 
Everard could help him. And so they might live there quite 
comfortably, and not be dependent at all on Miss Gilmour ; 
and how glaa I should be to escape having anything more to 
do with that tiresome woman! Think how pleasant it would 
be to have them settled so close to us—how muck nicer even 
than if Frank were to remsin in the army, and perhaps be 
ordered away, we don’t know where. They might come 
here constantly—to dinner, I mean—so that wouldn't fill up 
the house, Harriet. And I could drive over to take tea with 
Marian. Aod they could live so cheaply, for of course Frank 
would only pay a small rent; indeed, I think he ought to get 
the farm tor nothing. And we should send them game, and 
fruit, and vegetables ; and Marian would bave her dairy and 
her poultry. You remember hoW fond she used to be of 
going to feed the chickens, and what a fancy she took to all 
the little pigs!) Tam sure she would make a good farmer's 
wife.—Well, isn’t it a nice plan? T wonder what Everard 
will say to it. I wonder nobody thought of it before.” 

“And I wonder that you don’t propose that Frank should 
get half the estate at once for nothing!” indignantly ex 
claimed Harriet, who, little as she cared for Ellisdean as a 
home, Was yet quite alive, both to her own importance as the 
future mistress of it, and to ber interests in its rental. “ Why, 
Everard says that, Bridge End is the very best farm on the 
property, and that it has always been shamefully under- 
rented. I know he means to let 1t now for a good deal more 
money. He says if it is properly managed, that it should in- 
crease our income very much. The idea of giving it to 
Frank !” 

“My dear, you speak as if nothing ought to be given to 
Frank, and nothing done for him and Marian,” said Lady 
| Augusta sharply, for during the last few days she had been 
| perpetually annoyed Ly the spiteful satisfaction with which 
Mrs. Everard had kept talking of the downfall of Marian’s 
heiress-ship, and of her own wise objections to the match from 
the first. Now, she was still further irritated by the con- 
tempt with which her triumphantly disclosed scheme had 
been received, and for the first time her insolent daughter-in- 











“ But, my dear, you can’t have the carriage to-day, for 1! law was made to understand that even good-natured Lady 











Augusta’s patience had its limits. 
Unfortunately, her anger, as sometimes happens with the 


j anger of very placid people, now rather degenerated into an 


ebullition of nervous excitement, and she said what she was 
afterwards extremely sorry for. 

“ You seem to forget that Frank has a right to something. 
He’s only the younger son, poor fellow, and the estate is un- 
luckily so burdened that there is but little for him. But we 
all know, and you ought to remember it too, that some day 
or other he, or at least his children, if it please God that he 
and Mariau shall have any, will live here. And why should 
you and Everard grudge him a little share now of what must 
come to bim by-and-by ?” 

Then Harrict burst into tears; and Lady Augusta, full of 
contrition, but still not quite understanding the real cause of 
her angry tears, tried to soothe her, 

“My dear, TL shouldn't hove said it, But dont vex your- 
sel. You know I didn’t mean to be unkind; and, after all, 
we mustn’t mind these things too much. You know every- 
thing’s for the best, and we ought to bear our crosses pa- 
tiently ; and though you have no children, dear, you have a 
kind husband, who would do everything to make you happy ; 
and all I want is that you should feel a little for poor Frank, 
who is as fond of Marian as Everard is of you, and that you 
should be willing to help bim a little, and that you shouldn’t 
speak unkindly of poor dear Marian. It's not her fault, you 
know, that she will have no money, though I can’t help 
hoping that ber aunt will give her some'hing after all, for I 
cannot understand how any one could be long angry with 
Marian. Perhaps Miss Gilmour doesu’t like the idea of her 
going to India; you know Frank’s regiment may be sent 
there. But when she hears of this plan of mine, she may 
agree te her marriage, and everything may come right again. 
And, my dear Harriet, you mustn't fret over what can’t be 
helped. Everybody has disappointments of some kind or 
other to bear; and think what a disappointment poor Frank 
got about the fortune that Marian should have had! But we 
shan’t ming about the fortune so long as we don’t lose 
Marian herself; and they can’t marry on nothing, so we 
must try to arrange some way of providing for them, And 
now, as Everard isn’t at home, Ll sball just go at once and 
talk over my p!an with his father. I'm sure he will approve 
of it, for he is sg fond of Marian, and he will be so glad to 
have her settled close to us.” , 

And with some modifications, the plan was at last approved 
of, not only by old Mr, Crawford, but even by Everard. The 
modifications, indeed, were very important, and Lady 
Augusta began to look blank and anxious again when she 
found that Frank was not to have the farm rent-free; that 
none of the alterations and embellishments she had pleased 
herself in devising for the house were to be made; that 
Frank would be required to devote his time to something else 
than amusement, and must even make up his mind to give 
up a good many of the luxuries to which he had been accus- 
tomed all his life; and above all, that Matian must bring 
with her a certain amount of dowry, without which the 
whole scheme of Arcadian felicity must fall to the ground. 
Here was the difficulty. 

Everard, however, was not discouraged, though all his 
previous attempts to see and to remonstrate with Miss Gil- 
mour had failed. As for Frank, it was useless for him to try 
to obtain an interview with her, nor indeed did he himself 
much desire one. He, like his sister, chafed under the feeling 
of dependence on her pleasure, and longed rather to defy her 
to do her worst. “Vd like to carry her off under her old 
nose,” said be, in answer to Marian’s exhortations to him not 
to irritate her still more by coming, as he often did, and 
taking up his position in the parlor just at the hour when 
Miss Gilmour liked to sit there. Ile took a mischievous plea- 
sure in haunting the place, partly, indeed, with the design of 
waylaying Marian, but also because, in his rage at her aunt, 
he sometimes felt inclined to waylay her too, and force her 
to listen to his reproaches. Marian lived in constant terror 
of some such piece of impradence on his part, and often her- 
self contrived to get the old lady out of his way, not only 
because she was afraid of their quarrelling, but because she 
saw that her aunt was actually physically unable to bear the 
agitation and excitement of the meeting. Her health, usually 
so good, had been shaken by the violent emotions which Neil 
Gilmour's return, as from the dead, had caused her, and by 
her own incessant watching over his sick-bed. Her anxiety 
about his health—her dread even of bis recovery, which she 
feared would only be followed by his second desertion of her, 
this time, however, on account of Mariin’s engagement to 
another—her intense Jonging for the accomplishment of her 
own former scheme of their marriage, all preyed on her mind ; 
and though her failing strength made her sometimes only 
more exacting and irritable, Merian could not but feel some 
compassion for the cause of the irritabilily, and theretore 
bore with it more patiently, and treated her aunt with more 
consideration than her lover believed there was any necessity 
for. Frank himself tried her patience nearly as much. He 
did not perhaps appear to advantage at this time, for he was 
no hero—only a pleasant, kind-hearted, tolerably amiable 
young man, of ordinary capacities both for good an: evil ; 
and though he bore the vexation of losing the money he had 
been depending on getting, with, on the whole, praiseworthy 
equanimity, he was not so patient under the immediate daily 
vexation of being able to see Marian only cccasionally, and 
of being forced to let her remain at Holly Bank, They had 
still constant disputes over this last: grievance, and all her 
endeavors to soothe his jealous resentment at the idea of her 
position there were only partially successful, And at last, 
worn out by these continually recurring quarrels, she began 
to shrink fram his visits, which only lett: her more uneasy 
and unhappy, and which made her aunt more and more fret- 
ful with her. She loved him as well as ever, but perhaps a 
little of the illusion of love was fading away, as she saw that 
he too could %e selfish, and exacting, and unreasonable, Nor 
did she quite do him justice, for in his anxicty to keep her 
from imagining that he cared too much abou! the change in 
her fortune, he sometimes ‘seerned to her to be wanting in 
thoughtfalness and sympathy, when he was really only trying 
to cheer her by some of his old, carcless, merry nonsense. 
And so these dificult, half-stolen meetines lost a great deal 
of their sweetness, and were, indeed, rather unsatisfactory to 
both of them. : 

Miss Gilmour in the meantime was almost ludicrously afraid 
of encountering any one of the Crawtords ; but above all, did 
she dread meeting Everard. She really had liked him, and 
had been on such friendly terms with him, that she scarcely 
knew how to face him, with the grimuess and resolution 
which she might have exhibited towards the others. She 
had shrewdness enough to appreciate his diplomatic talents, 
and to fear them. If she gave him the audience he desired, 
she felt that all her awn plan of action would be in danger. 
She could not scold and snarl at him, as she might have done 
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with the less cautious and temperate Frank. She would, on | 
the contrary, have to find excuses and apologies for her con- | 
duct, and she was quite conscious of the difficulty of doing | 
so. She was not ashamed of being tyrannical and unjust to 
her niece. Marian was accustomed to her humors, and need 
not wonder at them. But she had been flattered by Everard 
Crawford's skilfully implied respect for ber opinion, and in 
return had begun to value his. Therefore she shrank from a 
discussion with him in which sbe must certainiy come oft 
with so little credit. 

She again refused to see him now. Then he wrote to her, 
explaining the new plan for enabling the young couple to 
murry, and representit.g the necessity of her assistance. Miss 
Gilmour was not given to letter-writing ; she called in Marian 
to her help as usual, but sbe did not show her Everard’s 
letter. Marian wrote to her dictation, or rather, being given 
the substance of what Miss Gilmour wished to say, the seer 
tary pul it ito fitting words. She had to write, too, as if 
from herse}f, though, of course, saying that she did so by her 
aunt's directions, for Miss Gilmour disliked even having to 
sign her name, and Marian was so accustomed to conduct for 
her any correspondence which was necessary, that it seemed 
quite natural tor her to begin her lester with the familiar 

hrase: “1 am desired by my aunt to say, in reply to your 
etter, ete.” What she did say was, that in the present state 
of Miss Gilmour's health, she found it impossible either to see 
Mr. Crawford or to hold any discussion with lim, even by 
letter, on the subject he spoke cf. The girl did not guess, as 
she wrote these brief sentences, sadly, indeed, but supposing 
that Everard had been merely proposing one of those dis- 
cussions which she already knew to be useless—that she was 
signifying her aunt’s refusal to agree even to a compromise 
of the difliculty—such a compromise, too, as the Crawfords 
had a right to expect to be patiently considered. 

Everard’s patience failed him when he read her note. He 
had been sufficiently vexed and worried already by his wife's 
obstinate ill-humor at the proposed plan. Ever since her 
squabble with Laly Augusta, Mrs. Everard had brooded 
sullenly over her mother-in-law’s inconsiderate speech, and 
though a kind Wf reconciliation bad taken place between 
them—for Lady Augusta could never be made to take up or 
keep up a quariel—an angry bitterness still rankled in her 
heart, and gradually shaped itself into an obstinate determin- 
ation to oppose Marian’s marriage by every means in her 

wer. She grew positively wretched When she found that 
er husband Was exerting himself to forward the marriage, 
and she was correspondingly rejoiced at Miss Gilmoutr’s re- 
jection of his mediation, Her exultation annoyed him. “Be 
quiet, Harriet!” he growled sternly, as she sneeringly read 
and commented on Marian’s note. “I may have exposed 
myself, as you say, to this impertinence, by my interference ; 
but, at all events, it doesn’t become you io enjoy it, as you 
seem todo. I should like you to teil me, if you can, how we 
could have hit upon a better way of portioning off Frank, 
without burdening the estate more, than by letting him have 
this farm on the terms I had fixed. But, of course, if Miss 
Gilmour will do nothing, | can’t afford to run the risk of a 
bad tenant, who has no kind of a security to ofler. So, whe- 
ther you've been right or not, I hope you'll keep these 
speeches to yourself in the future. You've given us all 
trouble enough already with your. senseless jealousy of 
Marian.” 

Poor Mrs. Everard, as she stared in amazement at this 

rebuke from her usually obsequious husband, began to think 
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THE ALBION 
“ So he’s better, then ?” 

“ Yes; he’s better. He’s able to be out.” 

“And you were out this morning, I suppose” 
stopped. 

* ‘ was at Whiteford this morning,” she replied with some 
impatience too; “ I :ad shopping to do.” 

“Oh!” He looked at his watch. The five minutes were 
running away, and he had no more time to spend with her 
that morning. 

“ Marian,” he said hastily, “ I've come toask you something. 
You wrote to Everard yesterday”—— 

“Yes; Aunt Sarah made me.” 

“T know. Never mind; it’s all right. I'm rather glad 
she won't see him. But listen tome. What do you say to 
Australia?” 

“ Australia!” she exclaimed, shuddering. “ O no—no!” 

“Why do you say no? What are you afraid of? Darling! 
did you not tell me once that. you would go with me any- 
where ?” 

“But not to Australia. I couldn’t go there.” She was 
thinking of Neil Gilmour's inclination to return there ; and in 
her almost morbid dread of a meeting between him and 





from him, she forgot that Australia might be big enough to 
hold them all in peace. 

“ You think it would be a rough life?” said Frank, disap- 
pointed. “ But what has come over you? You used to be 
strong and bright, and ready foi anything. And—you den’t 
look as if you were ill, after all,” be continued, gazing at her. 
“What are you afraid of, dear?) Why won’t you go there 
with me? We might manage to get along pretty well if—if 
you wouldn’t mind roughing it a bit.” 

“Tt isn’t that. But it wouldn’t do. I shouldn't like it. 
Besides, woukt they like it—your father and all’ —— 

“T’s what you would jike that I'm thinking of,” said he 
gloomily, for he began to wonder what she would like. 
“Don’t you see that—if we are to marry—I must do some- 
thing! If your aunt won't come round’—— 

“T don’t think there is any chance of that,” murmured 
Marian 

“Well, then, what on earth would you have me do? I 
couldn’t aflord to stay in the army, without seme help. You 
must see that.” 

“ Yes, yes; [see it.” She became silent. 

“T may be ordered out to India. How could I take you 
there? ifow could we live in anything like decent comfort 
on what I have ?” 

“No; it would never do.” 

* But we might have some chance in Australia,” he went 
on impatiently, for her dreaming, abstracted tone provoked 
him. How coolly she seemed to take everything! “ T would 
sell out, you know, and we could have something at least to 
start with, and my father would hetp us. Marian, won't you 
think about it?” 

“Think avout it! About going to Australia!’ she said, 
starting. “O no; don’t let us talk of that. At least,” she 
added hurriedly, as she saw his vexed, surprised look, “ let 
me think of it first. I—IL don’t like the idea of it at all.” 
She hesitated again, questioning with herself whether she 
ought not to risk encountering some frowns and ill-humor, 
and to tell him the true reason of her dislike to his plan. 


to him, and she had to struggle alittle with herself now 
before she could do it. 





that Marian’s influence was indeed to be her bane, if it made 
even Everard turn against her. She made no reply, for she 
was cowed and startled by his change of manner; and his 
reproof seemed to have done good, for she now never spoke 
of Marfan at all, sud much to the relief of Lady Augusta and 
Kate, shut herself up very much in ber owa room, while 
her long-suflering maid endured her society as best she 
could. 

It was on the day after she had sent off the letter to Ever- 
ard that Marian again saw Frank, le had taken Miss Gil- 
mour’s repulse of the last proposition more indiflerently than 
he would have done it the plan had been more agreeable to 
himself. But though he was willing to sacrifice a good deal 
for Marian, he did not like to give up his profession, and he 
strongly objected to several of his brother's stipulations with 
regard tu the oflered farm. He had no objections to take to 
farming, if it were necessary, and he was ready enough to 
work hard; but he did not enjoy the prospeet of having to 
submit to Everard’s interference and constant supervision, 
He would rather, be said, go out at once to the bush, and 
rough it there with Marian by thenselves. But his mother’s 
entreaties and his affection for Marian prevailed, and he 
agreed to the scheme which was likely to please both of 
them most. On the whole, however, though he was a little 
vexed with the careless tone of Marian’s note, he was not 
very sorry to find himself at liberty to suggest something else. 

Marian was at work in the parlor. She hastily huddled 
aside the shirt she was making as he came in, and took up 
something else. She knew by experience that their conver- 
sation was likely to flow more easily when she kept out of 
sight those Jabors which ber aunt required from her, She 
had tried once te mike a joke of them, and had called Frank 
to admire her skili us a needle-woman ; but it would not do; 
and now the dettty made shirts, and the delicately stitched 
collars and wristb ids, were always kept out of bis way. It 
might have been wiser of her to have braved his jealousy of 
them, for sometimes it only annoyed bim more to know that 
she was only waiting for him to be gone to return to them 
with increased zeal. But she was losing spirit for these 
lovers’ quarrels, and now tried only to keep him in good- 
humor. 

She looked up at Lim now, as he came iy, with the patient 
wearied smile whics he now knew well. “Somehow, it wats 
beginning to irritate him ; he would have been better pleased 
to find her in tears. 

“ Come out with me, Marian, for five minutes, 
sewing away. ‘This room is suflocating. 


Hlow can you sit 
here ?” ; 


She laughed. “I'm used to it, Frank. I can breathe in it | 


very well now. But Ul come w 
minutes. I was out all this morning, and—lI'm tired.” It 


was quite true. She was very tired. But she was flushed 
with the heat, and did not look ill, a 


“ You never used to be tired at Ellisdean.” 

“@O yes, I was, sometimes. But come; I’m not too tired to 
take one little turn with you, only—come this way.” 

“What! Down that abominable little avenue? I hate it! 
1 hate the sight of these dreary holly bushes, and we shall be 
on the road in half aminute. Come along this path— towards 
Ellisdean.” wane 

“ No, dear Fravk not that way.” 

“ Psbaw! Why not? Is your aunt”—— 

= She is taking a turn that way herself, and—Neil is with 


“ That’s what | want you todo—to think of it,” he said, still 
looking doubtfully into her face. “ You don’t suppose that 
Teare very much about going out there—leaving my pro- 
fessien, and my regiment, and home, and all! There’s some 
risk about it too, of course ; [don’t mean you to forget that. 
If Leould see any other way open—if I could ask you to 
go with me to India, supposing that we're sent there, it would 
be diflerent. But Leau’t do that; I know it would be folly. 
I suppose, as things are, there’s nothing for it but Australia, 
or New Zealand, or South America, or the Cannibal Islands 
—would you prefer them? You can choose what you like 
best. only, ms people, you sce, have rather a prejudice 
against places where one runs a fair chance of being killed 
and caten, You can think about it, though. Good-bye now ; 
[ must be off, and T know you want to get back to your 
stitching. Stay—look here; Pm going off to-morrow on 
duty for a day or two, so L shan’t be coming back to bother 
you here for some days. You'll write to me, though. Write 
to Ellisdean, for Ldon’t know yet what other address to give 
you. Good-bye, love; you'll think of my plan?” 

“Yes, Frank. Are you really—really willing to leave the 
army ? Oh, are you sure you are quite, gvite willing ?” 

“ Well—no; Lean't say I'm quite willing. But I’m willing 
to marry you, which comes to the same thing. I must go, 
Good-bye— good-bye, darling ; I haven't another moment to 
stay.” 

CHAPTER NU. 

At nine o'clock the next morning a cab came to the door 
of Holly Bank, and four people, with a moderate amount of 
luggage, were conveyed to the Whiteford Station. The party 
consisted of Miss Gilmour, Marian, the invalid, and the ser- 
vant Barbara. Tuen the house was shut up, doors and 
windows bolted and barred, the keys confided to one of Miss 
Gilmour's humble Whiteford acquaintances, and the two 
other servants departed with their trugal board-wages to their 
respective homes. 

The travellers reached Glasgow in safety, but all conside- 
rably fatigued. The sudden start, for which none of them 
had been prepared the’day before, had given Marian and the 
servant nearly a whole night’s work of packing and arrang- 
ing; and the excitement of the journey to three people so 
{unaccustomed to travelling, had still further exhausted them 
and Miss Gilmour. Neil, too, was weak and worn out; and 
in spite of her own fatigue and inexperience, Marian had to 





Put that/ undertake the management of the party on their arrival, to} leave the army, she would be content, and she thought he, 


tind rooms, give orders, and attend to everybody's comfort 
before she was able to think of herself. 
At last, half dead with a racking headache, she found her- 


ith you to the dovr—for five | self at liberty to sit still and rest in the little bedroom which} since she sent off her last hurried note, She hed seareely 


{she shared with her aunt in the lodging, which, after much 
) trouble, Miss Gilmour bad at last decided on taking. It was 
acomfortless place enough, but Neil seemed to prefer the 
} Situation of it, and there they had settled themselves for tie 
| present, 

Miss Gilmour was testing on the hard sofa in a corner. 
Presently, Marian would be required to assist in unpacking 
the boxes. She had found out that she would have time to 
post a letier before tea; and not wailing to get out pen and 


| ink, she took a pencil and scrap of paper, and wrote a few! 


hasty lines to Frank. Her head ached, she was sick and 
dizzy with fatigue and pain, and indeed she bardly knew 


they she was writing. But she would not Jose a day in iad ts per to-morrow.” 


ing him what had happened to her, 


He) when I know exactly where we are going to, so you need 


Frank, and in her own anxiety to be at a sufficient distance | 


But she always shrank from mentioning Neil Gilmour's name | 
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“ Dear Frank,” she wrote, “I am here in Glasgow, —— 
Street. Lforget the number, but I shall be writing again 

































not write hete, for we are not to stay more than a few days, 
if solong. I can hardly tell you what has made Aunt Sarah 
resolve so suddenly on coming here. I think she wished that 
Neil should have change, and should see a doctor here, and 
you know she is not well herself. She talked to-day of going 
to some English watering-place, but nothivg is settled yet. 
Iam so tired, Lean hardly write. Ihave been thinking all 
day of your plan; I don’t know yet what tosay. Perhaps 
we shall be at home again soon, and then we could talk 
about it. I cannot write more.—Good-bye, dear, dear Frank. 
If I do not see you again—— Aunt Sarah is calling me, and 
I must go out to post this myself.” 

She thrust the pencilled scrap into a stray envelope, ad- 
dressed it, and making a hasty excuse to ber aunt, set out 
with her letter to the nearest post-pillar. It was we'}, she 
afterwards thought, that she had been able to write that 
night. Her aunt was ill all next day with one of her old 
spasmodic attacks. The day after, too, was spent in attend. 
ance on her, and in looking for another lodging, Miss Gil- 
mour heving taken a dislike to their present one. A week 
passed before it was decided whether they were to remain in 
Glasgow or not. 

Meantime, Neil Gilmour grew better. He seemed to Tike 
being in Glasgow; and one evening Miss Gilmorr told Mw 
rian that it was to please him that she had come here. He, 
on the other hand, informed her that the principal reason for 
their hurried departure from Holly Bank had been Miss Gil- 
mour’s dread of being obliged at last to see Everard Craw- 
ford. Marian believed that both explanations were tine 
Her aunt appeared quieter and easier in her mind, and even, 
after a few days, began to grew stronger, and to seem to en- 
joy the walks, which she @ould now take without fear of 
meeting any of the Crawfords. As for Neil, he was out a 
great deal, and seemed to have found business in the town 
which occupied him for some hours every day. He told 
Marian at last, but under the seal of secrecy, that he was 
making some agrangements with a person whom he had met 
in Glasgow, and whom he had formerly known in Australia, 
which would enable him by-and-by to carry out the idea of 
returning there, of which he had already spoken, but which 
he did not yet venture to talk of to Miss Gilmour. 

Mavian and he were, by this time, on such easy, friendly 
terms, that sometimes she almost forgot the relation in which 
— had formerly stood to each other; but now and then a 
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look or aspeech of Miss Gilmour's would abruptly remind <4 
her of her aunt's desire that the old relationship should be B Teen 

renewed, and the pain which this gave her would be in coal 
creased when she saw the troubled, desponding expression BY Vere 
which came over Neil’s face, and the look with which he re- B. = al, 
garded her. He was careful, indeed, to say nothing which rank au 


could wound her; and she was so grateful te bien for his 
faithful fulfilment of his promise to her, that she sould al- 
most have felt angry with Frank for the hatred with which 
she knew he regarded him. But withall his evident eraziety 
to please her, Neil could not conceal either from he or her 


aunt that he was far from happy; and she was haunted bys hat you 


” iv 
continually recurring sense of remorse, which spoilt all the * nagenn 
comfort she might otherwise have found in his kindness. cone ae 

One day, at Jast, both her gratitade and her self-reproach “w a 
ie as 


came to a climax. Miss Gilmour had bezun to be restless 
and discontented, and to view Neil’s long absence in the city 
with impatient suspicion ; she guessed that he was making 
preparations for his return to Australia, and determines to 
frustrate them. Suddenly, therefore, she announced that 
they were to leave Glasgow that day. He remonstrated ; an? 


her suspicions being confirmed, she broke into a fit of jeal- Be ee 

ous anger, bidding him beware how he tried to leave her yo u 
again witheut her permission, and ordering Marian instantly a age 
to prepare for their departure, without saying where she in- “hi le 
tended to go. Marian, however, believed that they were Be ,, Peli 
about to return to Holly Bank, and, in her joy, she destroyed aes 
a long letter which she had written at intervals to Srank, but reies 


in which she had spoken despondingly about the chances of 
their speedy meeting. It was better not to send him this 
dreary letter now; she would soon be near him again. She 
was growing painfully impatient to see him, for the ten days 
of their separation had seemed terribly long ones, and she 
had not been able to hear from him, never knowing what 
address she might safely send him. 

The letter was destroyed, and they were on their way te 
the station, when Miss Gilmour informed her companions that 








she meant to go to a small sea-bathing village on the coast, 
not very far, however, from the town they were leaving. B . You 
Neil Gilmour was relieved ; Marian was in despair. Bat she Be 
{consoled herself with the determination of writing now to it in 
| Frank at all hazards of missing his reply. Ske had been FS" 
| vainly trying to decide on the answer she was to make to his 
| last proposal, at one moment longing to escape from her 
| present discomforts, and to be with him again; once more 
| resting happily on his love and care, resolving to write and 
| agree unreservedly to do whatever he wished, and to go wilh B 
|him anywhere. But the next moment she would blame her Th 
| self fur thinking only of her own happiness, and she would BB Was | 
remember what he had said of his reluctance to leave his Bibest en 
profession, and of the risk which would attend his emigre ning, a 
tion venture. He was “ willing to marry her.” The wor’s B Z.1 
| had jarred on ber, in spite of the smile with which they bad le ver 
been spoken, She had never doubted his willingness and put by 
his affection. But was it right, was it even prudent, to Bad of 
accept the sacrifice he a@ered to make for her? Onght she ll you 
} to allow him to Ieave his country, his home, the profession man ta 
and the society which he liked, that he might bury himself —. 
with her alone ‘in some distant corner of the earth, from My wif 
| which it might never be in their power to return?) Ah! if In 
| her aunt would only be a little generous to her. If she evuld ate 
| only bring Frank a sum sufficient to prevent his having 10 ‘ran 
isa f. 
| too, would be content with that, — ! 
But she must write to him at anyrate. She trembled with — 
| undefined anxiety as she thought how many days had passed wee 
iM J 
| settled in their new quarters when she began to write him Once 
| another letter; sbe was writing on the very evening of thei Guel \ 
| arrival, when Neil came into the room. He had been trying, — 
| with some success, to smooth down Miss Gilmour's inrite u 6% 
bility, and had prevailed on her to go out with him for 4 was, 
stroll, partly, as Marian felt, that she might be left in peace. paar 
| He came in now alone, and sat down near her. She put asive . 


' her letter. I 


P sis , . . } mig 
| “@Go on with your writing,” he said, as he threw himself — 
wearily into his chair. “ Aunt Sarah has gone to bed. any 


| “I can finish my letter afterwards. Thank you, Neil, fot evenil 
| making her go out. She will sleep better, and be in bette! 


“T don’t know about the temper she may be in to-morrow, 
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but I think, Marian, I've done some good to-night—for you 
st least.” 

« Yes, you have. ; | 
“You mean, I've helped you to get your letter written. | 
Yes; but ve done more than that. You're writing to Mr. 
Crawford, are you not?” | 
























































“ Yes—to Frank at least,” said Marian, with a half-apolo- | 
etic blush. | 
“ Of course—to Frank Crawford.” He paused, and a sort | 
f irritable sigh escaped him. Then checking it, he went on | 
yheerfully ; but she could see that the cheerfulness was, as 

sual, forced. . | 
“Well, you can teli him-+— Or stay. It is to his brother | 


rawford, and to say, that on consideration of his last letter | 
 her—the truth is, she has never been quite satistied about | 
le answer she made you send him—she is now willing to 
gree in part to what he asked, and to settle on you five | 
jousand pounds in the meantime. This she considers an | 
mple provision for you, and she wiil undertake to do no | 
nore. If they are not satisfied with this, she desires that | 
here may be no further correspondence either with her or | 
vith you. ‘There, Marian, I’ve told you the message you are | 
» send in her own words, so you had better report it care- 
ally ; but I suppose you may add anything you please from 
voursell. Are you satisfied ?” 

“Satisfie /!” Marian gasped. 
ave you done ?” 

“Yes; Lden’t deny it has been my doing,” said he, smiling. 
But are you satisfied ?” 

“Your doing! But tell me—— O yes, yes; Iam satisfied ! 
Aunt Sarah agrees, then? She will let me marry him.” 

She burst into tears of joy. Then, recollecting herself, as 
e remained silent, she tried to compose herself. “ Ah, Neil, 
know this has been your doing! But how—how have you 
janaged it?” 

“ By a little compromise, that’s all. I've told her that it’s 
ouse for her to expect that you will marry me, and that she 
al better, therefore, let you marry the other. And [ve 
womived to give up my own plans, and to remain at Holly 
tink with her—Good heavens, what a life it will be! But 
ever mind; I don’t mean to grumble, Marian—if she will 
ive you some of her money at once, and allow you to be 
hippy in your own way. There’s only one thing I would 
ike you to promise me in return for anything I may have 
lone. This idea of your settling at Ellisdean, I—I would 
ather you didn’t do that.” 

“Settling at Ellisdean !” 

“Yes; on that farm, you know.” : 

Then by degrees Marian became enlightened as to the pur- 
ort of as letter which had been so unceremoniously 
uswered, 

“Oh! and IT never knew it; and I never said anything to 
‘rank about it; and I didn’t rightly understand what he said 
ome. What must they have thought !” 

“Well, it is easy for you to explain everything now.” 

“Ah, yes; TF must write at once; I must explain every- 
hing. LTsee now. Oh, if I had only known before !” 

“You haven't answered me, though. Will you promise me 
liat you won't stay near Holly Bank after you are married ?” 

Marian gave the promise, and tears of emotion and grati- 
ude were in her eyes again us she did so. But turning 
tbraptly from her, Neil began to pace up and down the room. 


“O Neil, is it true? What | 








le was startled at the sudden strange fit of irresolution and 
xcitement which seemed to have seized him. Was he repent- 
ng his generosity ? 

“Marian, Marian, you used to care for me!” he exclaimed 
uddenly. “If I thought you had any pity for me still—if 1 
idn’t know that you hate the sight of me”—— 

“T don’t hate the sight of you,” she said trembling, but 
vonecaling her alarm as well as she could, 

“You wish me out of your way; you would do anything 
o get rid of me.” 

“Indeed, no. You have been so good to me.” 

“Pshaw! Hasn't my coming back spoiled all your com- 
ort—made a quarrel between you and your aunt—interfered 
vith all you had set your heart on ?” 

“Why speak of that now, when you are helping to make 
jp our quarrel 2” 

“pont be too sure that it is quite made up,” he said 
itterly ; “you might tind it convenient—to forget that I had 
tied to help you.” 

“No, no; Twill never forget that. But—don’t let us speak 
iore about that. It is getting so late too” 
“And you want to write your letter. Well, well. 
good-night, Marian ; [I didn’t mean to frighten you.” 
“Tm not frightened ; Lam only very, very sorry.” 
“You are frightened too, though; and therefore, as I say, 
ve would be glad to get rid of me for ever and ever. Good- 
ight.” 





There 


Jo be continued. 
————__>_———. 
GUELDEN’S LAST DRINK. 
AN ENGINEER'S CONFESSION. 
“TL have travelled this road every day of my life, ever since 
twas laid, in eharge of the San Francisco, the prettiest and 
best engine on the line. It was a South-western road, run- 
ning, as we will say, from A. to Z. At A. my mother lived, 
ut Z Thad the sweetest little wife in the world, and a baby, 
le very image of its pa. I had always had a dollar or two 
put by for a rainy day, and the boys spoke of me as an odd 
kind of aman, To be shut up with an engine, watching with 
all your eyes, and heart and soul, don’t make a conscentious 
tin talkative, and I never squandered my leisure, spinning 
yarns and listening to railway jokes in the Round-House. 
My wife’s name was Josephine, and I called her ‘ Joe.’ 

“Tnever belonged to any of the railway clubs or other 
organizations, and never should, if it hadn’t been for Granby. 
Granby was a nephew of our division superintendent, and 
its a failing with we men of the Road that we like to be no- 
ticed by the fellows at headquarters, if only permitted to 
toneh the hem of their garments. Granby was a showy fel- 
low, and often rode with me from A. to Z. He had a good 
“vinion of me, and as far as I know, we were good friends. 
Once he said to me: 

A : =o ought to belong to the Railway Scientific Club, 
ruelden,’ 

“* Never heard of it, said I. 

“*We meet once a fortnight) he replied, ‘and have a jolly 
good time. We want practical, thinking men of your sort, 
and Tl propose you, if you like.’ 

“ T was fond of such ‘things, and I had ideas that I fancied 
might be worth something. But the engineer don’t have 
Many nights or days to himself, and the club would have one 


: flung somewhere. 


“*T will ask her. If she likes it, yes.’ 

‘Ask whom ? he said. 

‘Joe, said 1. 

“If every man had asked his wife, every man’s wife would 

have said, “ Can't spare you, my dear,” and we should have | 

had no club at all,’ said Granby. | 
“But I made no answer. At home I told Joe. She said: | 
“*T shall miss you, Ned; but you do love such things, | 

and if Granby belongs to it they must be superior men.’ | 
“ So Isaid yes, and Granby proposed me. Thursday fort- | 

night I went with him to the rooms. The real business of | 

the evening was the supper. | 
“T had always been a temperate man. 


“ 
“ | 
| 
“ 


I did not know | 


after so many more, I did. ! 

“T seemed like somebody else, the words were so ready. | 
My ideas came out and were listened to. 1 made sharp hits | 
and indulged in repartee, told stories,and even came to puns. | 
I heard somebody say, *‘ Granby, by George, that’s a nan | 
worth having. I thought him dull at first’ Yet I knew it 
was better to be quiet Ned Guelden, with ais ten words an 
hour, than the wine-made wit I was. 

“Twas sure of it when three months after | stumbled up- 
stairs to find Joe waiting for me with her baby on her 
breast. 

“* You've been deceiving me” said Joe; ‘I suspected it, 
but wasn’t sure. A Scientitie Club couldn’t smell like a bar- 
room.” 

“* Which means that I do,’ said 1, 

“* And look like one,’ said Joe, as she locked herself and 
baby in the spare-bedroom. 

“ One night [ was dressed in my Sunday suit, ready to go to 
the Club, when Joe stood before me. 

“* Ned, said she, ‘1 never had a fault to find with you be- 
fore. You've been kind and good and loving always; but | 
should be sorry we ever met if you go on in this way. Don’t 
ask what I mean—you know.’ 

“«Tt’s only Club night,’ said I. 

‘It will grow,’ said she. 

Then she put her arms around my neck. 

‘Ned,’ said she, ‘do you think a thing so much like a 
bolted and strapped down demon as steam is, is fit to put into 
the hands of a drunken man? And some day, mark my 
words, not cnly Thursday night, but all the days of the week 
will be the same. I have often heard you wonder what the 
feelings of an engineer who has about the same as murdered 
a train fullof people, must be, and you'll know if you don’t 
stop where you are. A steady hand and a clear head heve 
been your blessing all these years. Don’t throw them 
away. Ned, if you don’t care for my love, don’t ruin 
yourself.” 

“My little Joe. 
over and kissed her. 

“* Don’t be afraid, child; Pll never pain you again.’ 

“And I meant it; but at twelve o’elock that night I felt 
that [ had forgotten my promise and my resolution, 

“ Tcouldn’t get home to Joe. IT made up my mind to sleep 
on the Club sofa, and leave the place for good the next day. 
Already I felt my brain reel as it had never done before. In 
an hour IT was in a kind of stupor, It was morning. A 
Waiter stood ready to brush my coat. Tsaw a grin on his 
face. My heart seemed ready to 5urst; my hand trembled ; 1 
looked at my watch; [had only just five minutes to reach 
the depot! 

* Joe’s words came to my mind. Was I fit to take charge 


“ 
“ 


“ 


She spoke from her heart, and I bent 








———_—_—_——_— 


“A whistle! Great God! Onward up the track thun- 
dered another train! Its red eyes glared upon me; I threw 
myself before it; I feit it crush me to atoms ! 

* * * * * * * 

“* His head is extremely hot,’ said somebody. 

“ | opened my eyes and saw my wife— 

“* How do you feel?’ said she; ‘a little better? 

“ T was so rejoiced and astonished by the sight of her that 
I could not speak at first. She repeated the question. 


“*T must be crushed to pieces,’ said I, ‘ for the train went 


over ine; but I feel no pain.’ 
“*There he goes about that train a 


k f gain,’ said my wife. 
“ Why, I tried to move—there f 4 


yas nothing the matter with 


oumust write, Your aunt says she will send no message to | what effect wine would have on me, bat coming to drink | me. 1 was in my own room ; opposite to me a crib in which 
rank ; in case he should think it necessary to come hete to) more of it than 1 had ever before at the club table, T found it my child was asleep. My wife and child were safe. Was I 
hank her, I suppose. But you are to write to Mr. Everard put steam on. After so many glasses T wanted to talk, and delirious, or what could it be? 

“ 


‘ Joe, T cried, ‘ tell me what has happened, 

“Tus nine o'clock,’ said Joe. * You came home in such a 
state from the Club that I couldn’t wake you. You weren’t 
fit to manage steam, and risk people’s lives. The San Fran- 
ciseo is half way to A., I suppose, snd you have been fright- 
ening me half to death with your dveadful talk,’ 

“ And Joe began to ery. 

“Tt was only a dream; only an awful dream. But I had 
lived through it as though it were a reality. 

“*Ts there a Bible in the house, Joe” said I. 

‘Are we heathens?’ asked Joe. 

‘Give it to me this moment, Joe.’ 

She brought it, and I put my hand on it and took the 
oath (too solemn to be repeated here), that what had hap- 
pened never should occur again. And if the San Francisco 
ever comes to grief, the verdict will not be, as it has so often 
been, ‘ The engineer was drunk.’ "—Romance and Humor of 
the Rail. 


“ 
“ 


“ 


——__>- 





THE LAST BATTLE FOR SAMARCAND. 


“That's the spoil of the infidel, my father; and he who 
handled it was a brave man, unbeliever though he was. God 
has put muear bravery in the hearts of the Basurmani (hea- 
thens); but we have beaten them, after all!” 

So speaks, with a gleam of stern pleasure in his clear grey 
eye, a stalwart Russian grenadier, whose close-cropped hair 
is just beginning to turn grey. Emerging from the great 
mosque of ‘Tashkent (now turned into a powder magazine by 
the practical conquerors), I find the veteran munching kis 
ration bread in the shadow of a projecting gateway. The 
unmistakably Bokhariote yatayhan in his belt provokes my 
curiosity, Which he is evidently nothing loth to gratify. 

. We have beaten them,” he repeats, twisting his huge red 
moustache ; “ but we'll have to do it all over again some day. 
These fellows are like our wolves in winter—never quiet till 
their skins are hung up behind the stove. They’ve got to go 
out some day, anyhow; for it’s not to be borne that all the 
best bits of Gou’s earth should be iu the hands of unbelieving 
heathens !” 

—_ took this yataghan in battle, then, I suppose ?” inter- 
polate 

“That did I, father, and a hard battle it was. They tell 
me that the story of it has gone abroad even to the West; 
but, perhaps, you haven't heard it.” 

“And if I have, a good story’s always worth hearing 
twice; so Pll just tell you what we'll do. We'll step across 
into that kabak (tavern) on the other side of the street, and 
you shall wash the dust out of your mouth, and tell me all 
about it.” 





of an engine? 1 was not fitto answer. [ought to have 
asked some sober man. As it was, | only caught my hat and 
rushed away. I was just in time. 

“ The San Francisco glistened in the sun. The cars were 
filling rapidly. From my post I could hear the people talk- 
ing—bidding each other good-by, and promising to write and 
come again. Among them was an old gentleman T knew by 
sight—one of the shareholders; he was bidding two timid 


“* Good-by, Kitty; good-by, Lue,” L heard him say; 
‘don’t be nervous. The San Francisco is the safest engine 
on the line, and Guelden the most careful engineer. 
would not be afraid to trast every mortal to their keeping. 
Nothing could happen wrong with the two together.’ 

“Tsaid, ‘We'll get through it somehow, and Joe shall 
never talk to me again. Aiter all it was easy enough, | 
reeled as I spoke. I heard the signal. We were off. 

“ Five hours from L. to D.; five hours back again. I knew 
now, that on the last run | should be myself again. Tsawa 
flutter, and never guessed what it) was, until we had passed 
the down train at the wrong place. Two minutes more, and 
we should have had a collision, Somebody told me, and I 
laughed. I heard the shareholder say, respectfully : 

“*Of course, Mr. Guelden, you know what you are 
about ? 

“Then T was alone, and wondering whether I shouid go 
faster or slower, I did something, and the cars rushed on at 
a fearful rate. The same man who had spoken to me before 
was standing near me. I heard the question— 

“*How many miles an hour are we making? 
know. 

“ Rattle, rattle, rattle! I was trying now to slacken the 
speed of the San Francisco. I could not remember what I 
should do—was it this or that—faster or slower? I was 
playing with the engine like a child. 

“Suddenly there was a horrible roar—a crash. I was 
I was in the water. By a miracle [ was 
sobered, not hurt. I gained the shore. | stood upon the 
ground between the track and the river’s edge, and there 
gazed at my work, 

“The engine was in fragments, the cars in splinters ; dead 
and dying and wounded were strewn aroun¢d—men and 
women and children—old age and youth. ‘There were groans 
and shrieks of despair. The maimed cried out in pain; the 
uninjured bewailed their dead; and a voice, unheard by any 
other, was in my ear, whispering * Murder.’ 

The news had gone to A., and people came thronging 
down to find their lost ones. Searching for an old man’s 
daughter, I came to a place under the trees, and found five 
bodies lying there, all in their rigid horror—an old woman, & 
young one, a baby, and two tiny children. Was it fancy— 
was it pure fancy, born of my anguish—they looked like— 
oh, Heaven! they were my wife, my children—all cold and 
dead. 

“How did they come on the train? What chance had 
brought this about? No one could answer. I groaned, I 
screamed, I clasped my hands, I tore my hair, I gazed in the 
gcod old face of her who gave me birth, on the lovely face 
of my wife, on my innocent children. I called them by 
name; there was no answer. There never could be—there 


I didn’t 





evening a fortnight from Joe, I said. 














never would be. 


girls adicu. | 


Honest Dmitri's small eyes twinkle approvingly, and he 
follows me across the street with alacrity. A full measure 
of liquor is speedily set before him, and sitting down in the 
shadow of the doorway, he pulls off his cap, crosses himself 
devoutly, and prepares to enjoy himself. The removal of 
the cap shows me a long, dark-red scar ‘across his forehead, 
standing out strongly upon the sun-burned skin. 

“Hallo, brother! the unbelievers have left you a remem- 
es I see. Did you get that in the battle you were talk- 
ing of ? 

* Just so, master; and from this very yataghan that I have 
been showing you. The Basurmani can hit hard when they 
like, Tean tell you; and if this Khiva expedition that every- 
body's talking about here, really comes off, we shall find our 
porridge hot for us—that we shall! But we'll beat them all 
the same, please God !” 

“Well, but about this battle of yours 2” 

“Ah,to be surc! Well, you see, in the year ’67 it was 
settled to take Samarcand at any price, and General Kauf- 
man was our leader. But what a march we had of it! 
You've seen something of the mud on your way here, I take 
it —well, that was just how we had it all the way to the 
Kouran-Tau ridge. Plump you go into the dirt up to your 
knees, and get all slimy and sticky, like a fly in a pot of 
milk; then comes a stream, and you get over it anyhow, 
keeping only your musket and ammunition dry. Then into 
a lot of thorn-bushes, that stick into you like Siecusn: and 
then more dirt after that, till you’re just like a newly-tarred 
boot. Oh, fathers of the world! what work we did have of 
it!” 

Dmitri breaks off for a moment to drown the horrible 
recollection in a tremendous swig of raw spirit; while*the 
landlord, foreseeing that the yarn will require a good deal of 
moistening, nods his head approvingly. 

“After we got over the at, continues my ex- 
tempore Othello, “we came out upon the steppe, and there 
the ground was hard and rocky, and we had better walking 
of it; but as for the heat, phew! All day we'd be baking 
like loaves in an oven; and then the sun would set all at 
once, as if somebody had blown him out, and it would turn 
cold all in a minute, and down would come the dew, and we 
would all be shivering and shaking like a dog shut out on a 
winter night; and then after that the heatagain. We didn’t 
much like it, I can tell you; but whats to be done?) When 
a thing is to be it will be. Besides, our colonel was one of 
the right sort, that he was. Many a time would he get off 
his horse,and march three or four versts along with the 
jcolumn, just to show that he didn’t want to be better off than 
‘the rest of us; and when he saw a man beginning to tire, 
jand to drag his feet after him, he would call out cheerily, 
|* Keep up, my Jad; think what your lass at home would say, 
| And that would go 








| if she saw her man the first to fall out! 
through us like a sup of vodka, and we'd go forward as 
briskly as if we had only just started. 
| “At last we got to Khodjent; a sweet little place it is, 
| nestled in its forest like a baby among the standing corn in 
‘harvest time, and its mosques glittering over the river like 
'cavalry helmets, and there we halted a day to rest. It was 
there we got word that the heathen had come out to meet us, 
and at that we rejoiced greatly, and said we would give them 
Adjar (a battle gained by General Romanovski in 1866) over 
again. But the spiteful beasts hadn’t the civility to stand 
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out and give usa fair chance at ’em; all they did was to 
hang about us, cutting off our stragglers, and trying to draw 
us out in pursuit, that they might fall upon us scattered—the 
cowardly, sneaking, accursed sons of dogs.” (Here Dmitri, 
warming with his subject, branches off into a string of curses 
worthy of Ernulphus and Qidipus Coloneus.) “ But our 
father, the general, was too old a wolf to be caught in that 
trap; he kept us well together, and gave the heathen dogs 
no chance, All they could do was to hover about us as we 
marched, just as the crows used to do round me when I went 
ploughing at home, and perhaps one of them would ride 
past at full gallop within easy ri‘le range, and take a flying 
shot in passing. But our Cossacks knew that game as well 
as they did, and gave ’em pepper to their soup till they had 
enough. Once or twice they uied to surprise us by night, 
but our general always slept with his eyes open, and so * the 
scythe came upon a stone’ (a Russian proverb, answering to 
our phrase of ‘catching a Tartar’) every time they tried it, 
and after a bil they thought it better to leave us alone. 
Here, landlord, another half-pint.” 

Dmitri’s narrative is again interrupted for a few seconds, 
the landlord surveying him meanwhile with an air of fatherly 
admiration. 

“ Now, I should tell you,” he resumes at length, “ that my 

eat chum in our company was one Nikolai Petrovitch 

aslofl, from the town of Khvalinsk, on the Volga. Such a 
merry fellow as he was! always laughing and joking, and 
telling funny stories; and with his tales, and his songs, and 
his jokes, he kept us all as merry as boys at a carnival. But 
the morning after we got to Ouran-Toubeb, which is about 
half-way from Khodjent to Samarcand, I noticed that Kolia 
(Nikolai), instead of looking bright and jolly as he generally 
did, was as dumpish as a peasant who has just been drawn 
for the couscription—and well he might! Did you ever have 
a dream, master ?” 

His voice sinks to a whisper at the question; and a sudden 
look of solemnity, almost amounting to awe, darkens his 
jovial face. 

“A dream, eh?” answer I, laughing; “why, ’m always 
having them. 1 had a very queer one last night, after sup- 
ping on mutton-pilaff and green tea.” 


“Ab! I dont mean that sort; this was quite a diflerent 
thing. Listen, and you shall hear. I had expected to find 


Kohia jollier than ever, for our geaeral had just got word that 
the unbelievers were encamped with a great army in front of 
Samarcand, meaning to fight; and we were all rejoicing at 
it; but when I looked into Kolia’s face, it struck upon me 
like a chill. 

“* Why, brother,’ said I,‘ what’s wrong with you? It’s 
just the time to be jolly, when we're going to square accounts 
with the unbelievers; and here you're looking as if you'd 
met the Domovoi’ (the Russian Puck). 

“*Meetya (Dmitri) my lad, says he, ‘ take this little cross 
of mine, and swear upon it that you'll give it with your own 
hands to my father, Petr Ivaniteh i slofl, at Khvalinsk 
You will return to Holy Russia some day; but as for me, it 
is fated that I should leave my bones here—I have had a 
dream.’ 

“ At that word, master, I felt colder than ever, for I knew 
that Kolin was a ‘ znacharr’ (fortune-teller), and that his 
dream could not lie. 1 said nothing, and he went on: 

“*T dreamed that we were lying on the bank of a swollen 
river, beyond which were steep hills; and on those hills lay 
the army of the unbelievers ; and in the middle of all there 
rose up one big rock, like the face of aman. And suddenly, 
like a rising mist, came the figure of my patron saint, Saint 
Nicholas, right up to where we two lay; and he stooped down 
and touched you on the forehead—but drew back his hand 
directly as if he had made a mistake, and laid it on my neck ; 
and it was cold as ice. Then he disappeared; and as 1 
awoke, | heard a strain of music just like a Panikheeda 
(funeral hymn).’ 

* Just then came the signal to fallin, and we had no more 
talk till the evening before the battle. We had been march- 
ing all day over a great plain overgrown with weoding, but 
just about sunset we came out upon the bank of the Zar- 
Afishan, and saw what was in store for us. The river was 
in full flood, running like the Volga after a spring thaw, and 
above it the heights of Tchepan-Atin rose up like a wall, 
steep aud dark agamst the sky, and, scattered all over the 
slope, like sugar on an Easter cake, were helmets, and spear- 
heads, and gun-barrels, and embroidered dresses, and all the 
array of the heathen host, and their guns were pointed right 
down upon the river, all ready to pepper us if we tried to 
cross. 1 was just looking up at them when I felt a hand on 
my arm, and heard Nikolai’s voice saying, ‘ Look; do you 
remember ?” 

“ T looked, and it was as if some one had struck me on the 
face, jor there, as he had seen them in his dream, were the 
steep hills, and the swollen river, and the array of the heathen 
army, and the big rock, like « man’s face, and all! Then I 
set my teeth hard, for L knew that he must die; but he just 
took off his littie cross, and gave it me, saying only, ‘ Remem- 
ber your promise.’ We gripped each other's hands, and said 
nothing more. 

“The next morning, in the grey of the early dawn, we 
mustered for the assault, for the general had taken a good 
look at their position, and had decided to try it on the right, 
where the ridge was not so steep. My regiment was to lead, 
and the colonel stepped to the front, and ssid, in his old 
cheery way, looking as joly as if he were just going to 
dinner, ‘ My lads, our father the general has ordered us to 
carry that position, and so, of course, we can doit. For- 
ward! 

“The next moment we were breast deep in the river, hold- 
ing our pieces over our heads. ‘The minute we leaped in the 
batteries opened upon us, and sll over the hills it was flash, 
bang, flash, bang, like a thunderstorm, and the water splash- 
ing and foaming under the shot, as if under hail; but God 
blinded the eyes of the idolaters, so that only a few of us got 
hit. We struggled through, and charged up the heights; 
and, to look at us and them, you’d have thought they had 
only to open their mouths and swallow us whole. But the 
heathen have not the strong heart of thetrue believers ; and | 
when they saw us coming right at them, as if we were sure | 
of winning, their courage failed them. The whole army 
broke up all of a sudden, as the ice on the Volga breaks up 
in spring, and they threw down their arms and fled. Some 
of them stood to it, though, in the foremost battery ; and 
among them was a tall fellow in a gay dress, who mus! have 
been achief. Then I said to myself,* Pll killthat man!’ and 
Iran rightat him. He gave me a slash with his yataghan 
(this one that’s in my belt now), and cut through my cap in- 
to my forehead; but my bayonet went right through him, 
up to the very shank. We both fell down together, and 1 
= the game was done. 

“When I awoke again all was quiet, and I staggered to my 
feet, and bound up my hurt with a strip of the Wokbariote’s 
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dress. He was dead and stiff, and I turned him gently over 


on his face, and prayed that his soul might find mercy, for 
he was a brave man. But when I turned to go there lay 
poor Nikolai, stark dead, with his neck half cut through by 
a sword-stroke, just as the dream had said. I have his little 
cross still” (he held it out to me in his broad hand, brown and 
hard as a trencher), “and if [ever get back tc Holy Russia 
’ll give it to his father at Khvalinsk, though I should walk 
barefoot all the way. i 
“So there, master, is your story; and if you don’t believe 
it, why, here’s the very sear in my forehead still, just where 
the saint touched it. There now !"—All the Year Round. 


———_> —__— 
A STORY OF THE HIMALAYA. 


Some eleven years ago, Mr. Frederick Wilson, the well- 
known Himalayan sportsman, bad entered into a contract 
with the Calcutta and Delhi Railway Company for a large 
supply of sleepers. In carrying out his contract, he cut down 
large numbers of pines and deodar cedar-trees, on the slopes 
overhanging the Ganges river, near its source, there called by 
the natives the Baghirati. These trees, rolled into the river, 
were floated down its wild and turbulent waters for a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles, and were picked up and 
landed at Hurdwar—a lovely spot, where the Ganges, burst- 
ing through the mountain-barrier of the Himalaya, emerges 
on the plain, and changes its character from a wild and tur- 
bulent mountain torrent, to a broad and stately river. Many 
of the trees thus trusted to the waters were dashed to splinters 
against boulders and rocks, or damaged in the whirlpools and 
eddies of the river; but enough were saved to render the 
speculation a good one. The greater part of the timber was 
felled about fifteen days’ march from Mussouri, the nearest 
British hill-station, the road from which, then as now, was a 
mere foot-path, leading over precipitous mountains, through 
wild gorges, across rapid torrents, tributaries to the Ganges, 
and was passable only on foot. Several hundred hill-coolies 
were employed by Mr. Wilson in feeling and rolling the 
timber into the river; and in order to pay them, he was 
obliged to send periodically to the bank at Mussouri for 
money. The ludian currency is silver—bags of rupees had 
therefore to be carried some fifteen days’ journey on the 
backs of trusty natives. The mountaineers of the Himalaya 
are a fine, honest, and trustworthy race, and Mr. Wilson 
entertained little fear for the safety of his occasional valuable 
cargoes of rupees, which had, for upwards of a year, arrived 
with great regularity, and without accident; but yet he never 
relaxed the strict precautions he had at first adopted for the 
safe conveyance of his treasure. 

It happened that about this time Mr. Wilson required two 
thousand rupees. Le accordingly despstched two hill-coolies 
of noted honesty, twin-brothers, much attached to each other, 
in charge of a confidential head-man, there called a ehuprassie, 
or;belt-man, Which means an overseer who wears a brass belt 
in token of authority. The money was drawn from the bank 
at Mussouri, and the party started on their return journey, 
adopting the prescribed precautions, which were as follows. 
Every hill-man, in travelling any distance, carries with him a 
supply of flour for his meals, which in the evening is baked 
into cakes or scones, heated stones being used instead of an 
oven; this flour is carried in a bay made of goat-skin, tied at 
the mouth, and the goat-skin bag is usually secured in a 
hempen net on the back, the ends of the net securely tied 
over the shoulders and under the arms, like a knapsack. 
Each of the coolies had a bag of a thousand rupees placed 
inside the flour-bag, with a sprinkling of flour over it; the 
bag secured as usual in the netting, and presenting the 
ordinary appexrance of a provision-bag. ‘Their orders were : 
always to remain together; never to rest or pass the night in 
a Village, but to bivouac in some uafrequented and sheltered 
spot; when it became necessary to purchase provisions, one 
man only was to leave the halting-place, and go to the nearest 
village to do so, returning at once to his companions. The 
chuprassie had command of the party. 

In this manner they progressed several days without 
adventure: passing through Phedi, they toiled through the 
rice-fields of the hot and stifling valley of Bula, whence, 
gradually ascending, they crossed the pass of the Nag-tiba 
range, famous for its magnificent view of the snowy range— 
passing On through magnificent forests of oak, beech, and 
chestnut, they reached the picturesque village of Laluri, with 
its walnut groves—whence, descending again over grassy 
slopes, they struck the Ganges near Than. From here, for 
some thirty or forty miles, they had to move up the valley, 
mostly along the banks of the river. Leaving this again, they 
had to struggle up a precipitous hill-side, amidst some of the 
grandest scenery of India, and passing over an elevation of 
about ten thousand fect, they again descended to the banks 
of the river, and pursued a rugged path amidst crags and 
boulders ; and late on the evening of the fourth or fifth day, 
they found shelter in a small cave near the bridge of Dangal, 
which they would have to cross the following morning. 

The bridge of Dangal, which here spans a narrow chasm 
of the Ganges, was the most dangerous part of their journey. 
‘The river, narrowed and hemmed in between mighty rocks, 
rushes along its rugged bed with fearful impetuosity and a 
noise like thunder: it is here of great depth, but only about 
fifteen yards across, The bridge is of the very rudest construc- 
tion: two trunks of trees, loosely secured together by twigs, 
and only attached to either shore by loose stones placed on 
their extremities, form a tremulous and insecure passage, 
about twenty feet above the surface of the boiling torrent. 
The hardy mountaineers, even when unweighted, have to 
cross with the utmost care and precaution; but for the coolie 
carrying a burden, the passage is indeed a dangerous ordeal, 
and more than one unfortunate native has been known to 
expiate with his life a trip or stumble on this deadly bridge 
The early summer sun had hardly commenced to tinge with 
purple the distant snow-peaks, when our party arrived at the 
Dangal bridge. The chupras-ie, with many words of caution, 
started the elder brother across; when the clder had safely 
got half-way, he bade the younger follow, he himself bringing 
up the rear, When nearly across, the ear of the elder was 
startled by a shriek louder than the loud roaring of the tor- 
rent, but, terrified and trembling, he dared not look round till 
he had gained the further shore. When able to look, he saw 
the chuprassie, pale and ghastly, alone on the bridge. A 
hasty glance to the river revealed an arm tossed wildly over 
the foaming waters, and his hapless twin-brother disappeared 
in an eddy of the boiling stream. There was no hope for 
him; the icy coldness of the water and fearful violence of 
the stream were equally fatal to human life; and in an agony 
of grief, the unhappy coolie threw himself on the ground and 
wept. The chuprassie joined him, and explained that in the 
middle of the bridge his brother had stumbled, overbalanced 
himself, and fallen, and that he could not possibly render 
assistance. “ Khuda Ra Rhushi, Kismut hai” (“ It is God’s 





will, it is his fate”), the unhappy brother said at length ; and 





sadly resuming their journey, they at last reached the; 
destination, and reported the untoward circumstance to thejj 
master. Mr. Wilson questioned them both closely, but cou 
find no ground for suspicion. The coolie’s affection for }j 
brother was well known; the chuprassie had long been 
trusted and faithful servant; no motive for crime was assigy 
able, and such accidents were, alas, too common in thy 
Himalaya. He thought, however, he would make an effor, 
however hopeless, to recover the thousand rupees lost wi 
the unfortunate coolie. With great trouble he constructed 
raft of strong logs; had it floated to the spot where th 
unfortunate man disappeared, and preparing hooks ay 
grapnels, commenced to drag the river for his body. Fy 
two days he labored at this work, at the imminent risk ¢ 
being overwhelmed by the torrent. He alone ventured 
the raft, which numerous coolies held to the shore by strop 
ropes, letting it float down-stream as he directed by signs, fay 
the voice couid not be heard amidst the awful roarings ¢ 
the torrent. ‘Towards the close of the second day, the drg 
was caught in something soft, and from a fissure in a rog 
the mangled body of the unbeppy man was raised, the 

ling-iron having caught the network inclosing the flour-bag 
Mr. Wilson congratulated himself on having recovered 
money ; since, had not the man been jammed in a fissure ¢ 
the rock, the violence of the water must have separated th 
bag from the man’s body. On opening it, however, wh 
was Mr. Wilson’s consternation to find that the bag cor 
tained, not a sack of one thousand rupees, but a heavy roup 
stone! Suspecting foul play, he at once hurried hom 
secured the two companions, and brought them before th 
Rajah of Teree, a native protected prince, in whose territory 
the event had happened, and whose subjects the prison 
were. No proof against either of them could be ob‘aine’ 
and both protested their entire innocence. But native justis 
does not always require strict legal evidence. ‘The raj 
considered that the substitution of stone for money w 
evidence of some one’s guilt. The brother, he considere! 
being in front, was absolved from suspicion at least of 
murder; but the chuprassie, who followed the murdere 
man, was the suspected, and must be the guilty party: 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, with hard labor 
and was removed, amid loud protestations of his innoceng 
and probity. 

Mr. Wilson left the rajah’s court puzzled and unsatisfied 
he had trusted the man—he could not account for the matt 
yet felt doubts as to the justice of the rajah’s sentence, but 
the busy transactions of life, soon began to forget this my 
terious occurrence. About a year had passed when a 
senger reached him from the rajah, that his quond 
chuprassie, the convict, had confessed his crime, and, probs 
bly in. hopes of pardon, was prepared to make restitution 
the stolen property. Ile hurried to the court, and heard th 
prisoner’s Confession. Love, it appeared, was the motive 
the chuprassie’s crime. He had become enamored of 
beautiful maiden in a neighboring village; but the prid 
demanded by her parents (for in that country wives are pw 
chased from the parents) was utterly beyond his means, at 
to obtain his desire, he resolved on stealing one of the the 
sand rupee bags. This he set about with consumnate skil 
When, at the end of a toilsome march, they reached the cai 
near Dangal, he despatched the elder brother to a village t 
miles off to purchase provisions. Hardly had he gone, whe 
he despatched the other brother a mile off to the new 
forest, to gather firewood. During the interval, he withdre 
the bag of rupees from the younger brother's sack, buried 
under the sand in the cave, and substituted a stone of near 
the same shape and weight. The younger brother fin 
returned with the firewood; the elder coming shortly aft 
with provisions, never learned that the chuprassie had 
left alone in charge of the treasure. Crossing the bridget 
following morning, he caused the elder to go first, the younge 
next, he himself last, and, when unnoticed, he, with his lon 
stick, tripped up the unhappy man by the leg—never thinkin 
that the crime could possibly be discovered. Having unbu 
dened his mind, the convict led his late master to the ca 
pointed out where he had edncealed the treasure, where 
was found intact, and restored to the owner. 

One lovely summer evening, atter a hard day’s hunting 
while enjoying our weed, and reclining on the grass, not b 
a mile from Dangal Bridge, and within sound of its roaria 
torrent, this story was told tous by one who had no sm 
share in the elucidation of the mystery. I tell it as it w 
told to me.—Chambers’s. 


———_—»>-—__— 


AT A PARISH MEETING. 


Easter week is in many parishes a troublous one to 
parochial authorities. Churchwardens are then legally to 
appointed in vestry, and the opportunity is generally take 
to execute other parish business while those whom it conce 
are gathered together, 

In many a small country parish, the only storm whi 
during the year disturbs its little teacup, takes place then; 
it is no wonder that the troublesome influences of the ve 
equinox are dreaded by some, and eagerly looked forward 
by others of a more combative disposition. 

Farmer Hobbs, whose “ seat in church has been taken aw 
by the churchwardens” (to use his own language), vows 
he will then revenge his grievance; Butcher Nobbs, W 
hates his parson, intends to have a gird at him at the sal 
time; while Brown, Jones, Smith, and a host of independe 
parishioners, Who have fanciful grudges, slights, or ill-hume 
to werk off, mean to go down to the combat, determined! 
show that they will not be put upon by any one, 

The parochial authorities know that they will have an 
time of it. Road-surveyor:, tax-gatherers, sidesmen, 
wardens make common cause in their misery, and doggel” 
set their teeth for defiance. They are well aware that tb 
will be assailed by every conceivable grumble anent & 
roads, foul drains, overcharged rates, and unwise expenditl” 
of parochial funds on widows and paupers; while the who 
atinosphere of Little Easeton is dangerously electrical wi 
general discontent on political and ecclesizstical subje 
which, somewhat illogically, it must be confessed, will dy 
charge itself upon the devoted oflicials’ heads ow the day” 
the meeting. 

The vicar, being by virtue of his office a man of peace, {© 
some weeks beforehand fits on all the defensive armor th 
he possesses, meekly accepts Easter Week as his time” 
humiliation, and schools himself with many a classi® 
“gnome” and rustic proverb to fall softly, to creep tigh! 
into his shell, to grin and bear, take a kicking quit!) 
etc. etc. a 

After all, he reflects, it is for but one night in the year. * 
is no wonder, however, that for many nights beforehand 
worthy man’s dreams are very unlike those which Q 
Mab engenders in the typical parson, “ tickling his nose 
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tithe-pig’s tail as ’a lies asleep,” and have a closer aflinity to: from the irate combatants, much to the delight of the rest. 
he soldier's vi-ions At length the storm subsides with a threat from the elder 
cousin: “ T won't boone” ( Anglice, repair) “ yower farm road 
tor vow any more !” 
He will be criticised, dissected, pierced to the quick by“ Yow needn't. Vil tell yow what it is, every morning yow 
irate partisans and parishioners in a hundred places that. go a-hunting, yower laborers hope yow'll break yower neck 
evening. lis sermons will be pulled to pieces, his school- before yow come back.” 
work depreciated, his parochial policy derided. A nest of | Muttered grumbles from both cousins; elder too exaspe- 
hornets will buzz round his devoted ears while the meeting | rated to trust himself to speak, while the younger says, “ Ah, 
lasts; and a stranger would think that’ revolution and, yow were always a snake in the grass !” 
democracy would ever after reign triumphant ia Little Ease-;  Tntense gratification sits on all faces except those of the 
ton, and defy all the powers that be. enraged Combatants, as this lively little interchange of per- 
But the stroke of eleven p.m. quiets the whole turnoil. | sonalities concludes fytte the first of the meeting. 
Next day the combatants are as friendly and respectful to him!“ Blest if I've heard anything so good for many a meeting !” 
as usual. Like Virgil’s excited bees, their animosities have whispers the miler to his neighbor. 
been laid by a irifle, by a few strokes of the church-bell. The vicar succeeds at length in calming matters, and calls 
The good vicar then resumes his even spirits; rubbing his! them to the next question for the evening. 
hands, he reflects what a glorious safety-valve to parochial; This was the letting of the parish lanes to be grazed by 
discontent is the annual ebullition allowed by Easter Week.| cows and sheep. In due form, according to ancient custom, 
All parties are satisfied, and nothing much done; so the little | the vicar stuck a pin an inch below the light of one of the 
parish subsides into its usual torpor. candles, and the highest bidder lefore it fell down, as the 
It was our good fortune last year to be staying, with the | tallow gradually melted, would hold the grass tili next year. 
clergyman of Boldsby, a little village in Mudshire, when the | ‘The cousins Payout took occasion to make a few caustic 
annual Parish Meeting fell due. By his kindness we accom" remarks, relevant to nothing, about the little use these lanes 


panied him as a visitor, and were much amused with the pro-| were to them (they had held them last year), as others would 
ececdings, | 


: P , . |send @seased sheep through them, and so infect their own 
During the prescribed term of days on which the notice! foeks, 
calling it was exhibited on the church-coor, the vicar had | All fired up at this, A very pretty quarrel ensued. The 
suffered a preliminary martyrdom at the hands of his wile.| much-enduring viear leant back in the chair, with a despair- 
She was of an eminently combative disposition in theoty ing expression on his face. The humorous miller said no- 
(though a hard word, or ev@g a look, from her liege lord thing, but chuckled at the commotion. Taking the opportu- 
wovld reduce her to tears), an busied herself in egging on | nity to come in and poke the fire, by way of hearing what 
the latter to the fray. ; was going on, the innkeeper received orders from the com 
Phere is little Johnson, the draper, dear, who is sure to) pany for divers glasses of brandy and gin-and-water—* and, 
attack you about the flannel charity. I hope you will put hark’ee, some pipes.” 
him down well!” “Phat man Thomson said very hard! ‘Phe entrance of these convivial elemerts acted as a whole- 
things of you last y Par; be ready this time, and hint about) some sedative to the combatants’ ruffled plumes. The vicar 
the poor-rates to him.” “ Farmer Harrison may very well be | asked a poor farmer on a small holding if he would kindly 
told in polite language to mind his own business if he alludes | drink his glass of brandy for him, as he did not feel quite 
to the school buildings,” ete. ete, : / equal to it himself; and the elder Mr. Payout, after the ob 
fhe meek Churehman reminded us of Hooker patiently | ctinate yeoman had bid four pounds for the lanes, leisurely 
bearing the attacks of his shrewish wife, so gently cid he | filling bis long clay, proceeded to stir up the fray afresh, 
ey parton aii , . wale " a = and I eon | —— quite ye ee yet 

At length the important day came. In compliance with! [should like to grub my kegs and thieves” (Anglice, sheep at 

eo — the ne rang out two or three | various stages of Seu” an them. TI should not much mind 
stokes, while the vicar and one or two parishioners greeted! giving, for just this one year——-” 
each other at the door of the sacred catttive. As the vestry | ”"A loud hs of inauaie ensued, in the midst of which he 
was only large enough to hold the parson in his surpliee, a) pufled ferociously at his pipe, and clenched his fists with rage 
motion was formally made to adjourn the meeting to the) under the table. The pin had fallen, and his opponent was 
village inn, which was at once passed. Mine host of the) master of the lanes he coveted, Even the vicar was obliged 
“ Blue Boar” had a fire lighted in readiness in his little parlor | to laugh, 
(the ceiling of which might be touched with the hand), and M®. That’s a good un!” “ Sarve ‘im rate !”? “ Thowt ’ow it'd 
the quaint old picture of the prodigal son leaving his father’s | be!” ete, resounded in the midst of the general hilarity ; 
— in top-boots — a brilliant blue swallow-tail cout, with | while the discomfited Messrs, Payout savagely glared at the 
which it was hung, glittered in the cheerful warmth, meeting. 

‘The vicar took the seat which the law assigns him as ehair- There existed, it seemed, in the village of Boldsby half a 
man, viz., the arm-chair next the fire; and the little rickety | dezen mud and-thatceh buildings, called by courtesy cottages, 
table, marked with many a cincle, the trace of brimming eups,! with a few square yards of garden, in which, from time im- 
was strewed with the parish account-boo xs. | memorial, deserving widows and broken-down laborers had 

Somewhat apart from the general assemblage we took our} been allowed to end their days free of rent. Of late years a 
place, in all the conscious modesty of a sucial philosopher,! faction had amsen in the parish, which wished to sell this 
and the fray was ready to begin. | property, while the rest of the ratepayers desired to maintain 


“ Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades.” 

















The vicar said a few words of introduction, deprecating | things as they always had been. These factions were evenly 
personalities, and hoping the mecting would confine itself to} balanced in strength, and hated each other with an intensity 
the work in hand, and then proceeded to inspect the parish | to which the quarrels of Guelphs and Ghibellines were but 
rate-books. child’s-play. 

It was a typical scene of English country life. The two} Every day throughout the long year the contending parties 
dim mould-candles, with their insignificant light falling on a | necessarily met, and saw their mutual hatred in each other's 
dozen determined countenances, signified the contemptible | looks before a word was said; every day of the year the 
nature of the struggles which worked within these men. | laborers in the fields, the goo@wives at the ingle nook, the 
One of the road-surveyors, a heavy stolid-looking farmer, | roysterers at the “ Blue Boar,” talked over, or rather fought 
Was supported by his brother. The miller, in his Sunday jover, these unfortunate “ parish honses.” Yet no decision 
best, a little sprinkled with flour, sat next them. At his side | was ever arrived at respecting them, and (as the surveyors 
Was a sturdy yeoman, you would yield to no one, Whose blood | refused to appoint new tenants), as fast as the old women 
Was not easily aroused, but when once up was apt to be too) who dwelt in them died out, the cabins fell into disrepair. 
precipitate for the address demanded in such contgsts. ‘Then | Frost’ made sad havoe with them, and the “ bairns” crept in 
came the grocer, Whose face was a curious stud, a mixture) and out of the mud walls at their play. 
of dogged and servile elements, too apt to remind aspectator| Only one was now inhabited, the others were in various 
of his own compound of sat and sugar. The squire, a) stages of picturesque dilapidation, and the whole affair was 
good-natured rustic Gallio, sat next two cousins, Who owned | the amusement of the country-side, 
a very large portion of the parish, and in obstinacy, invective,| Annually, on the night of the Parish Meeting, there had 
and illogicality yielded to none. They were cinphatically | been wont to be a passage of arms respecting these cottages 
“ good haters,” and it was quite easy to perceive that, with| That night sager counsels appeared to have prevailed. By 
the exception of the easy-going squire, all Yue company owed | general consent the subject was tacitly waived. All sat 
them a grudge, sinoking, with the houses in their thoughts, but no one liked 

The vicar’s asking an innocent question on the highway |to begin. Yet it would be clearly a monstrous anomaly for 
rates was the signal for the elder of the cousins (himself chief | tlie meeting to have been held without a collision, and much 
road-surveyor) to run up his fighting ensign. would the respective wives flout the combatants did they 

“Our roads are as vood as any in the parishes round.” separate after such tame proceedings. 

“They are better than in many of them,” echoed his) As usually happens, the miller—the most moderate man 
younger kinsman. of the assembly—by a chance remark embroiled the com- 

Yeoman (seeing the opportunity for firing a shot): “T] batants. 
can’t agree with you. Mr. Busyblades was riding by the| “ Mr. Payout,” said he with pacific intent,“ don’t you think 
other day, and says he to me svys he,‘ Why don't ye keep) it would be a geod thing, now the meeting is so unanimous, 
your ruts better filled up? I don’t like to ride a valuable! to settle about them parish houses ?” 
horse over them.’ Them’s the words he said.” Shade of Achilles! did ever direr even‘s spring from so 

Elder Cousin (firing up): “To wish Mr. Busyblades would! trivial a cause? In a moment the two sides were at it: red 
mind his own business: who tells him to come riding over| in their faces, with excited pufls of smoke and much gesticu- 
our roads ?” Jation, they argued, denounced, abused. 

Younger One (bringing up reserves): “ Mr. Busyblades has! What aid Mr. Vicar think? As a friend of the poor, he 
not a valuable horse to rude over these roads.” could not help standing up for the poor and desiring to retain 

Naturally, some horse-laughter ensued at this sally. Aj} the houses. Then Mr. Vicar was much to blame, said one 
young farmer, who had hitherto sat indiflerent, now protests | side, and the others felt inclined to sacrifice him to their 
gently, “ Mr. Busyblades is my uncle. I think the absent| resentment because he did not make use of more decided 
ought scarcely to be abused here.” language. 

Elder Cousin (angrily): “Then he should mind what he| There was much shuffling and whispering outside during 

ae this altercation; the chinks of the window-shutters being 

Vicar (interposing) : “Don’t you think this is but slightly | wide, half the clowns of the village were watching the pro- 
relevant to the question before us? Suppose we pass on.” ~ | ceedings through them. 

Younger Cousin: “IT don’t mean to be silent and let my- Wearmome were the recriminations of both sides, and glad 
self be burked when my cousin's road-management is} were we when at half-past eleven the discomfited Payouts rose 
attacked by you, Mr. Vicar.” ; in anger, flung down their pipes, and abruptly said “ Good 

Vicar (alarmed): “1, Mr. Payout? Excuse me, but I said night!” 
nothing !” The victorious faction remained a moment, masters of the 

Elder Cousin (wrathfully lashing his tail): “'Then you] field, to congratulate each other and rub their hands in de- 
should say something. Who cares for Mr. Busyblades, light at the “ fine meeting.” 
should like to know, eh?” (and he glares around), “Its! We wished them farewell and thankfully retired, the vicar 
yower waggons” (addressing the other road-surveyor) “as! very sore at the usual termination of the meeting, that, with 
does the mischief; yow are always leading cork” (chalk)| all “his address and patience, both parties had fallen foul of 
“and manna” (manure), “ yow are, When the roads are soft.” | him. 

The reader should be toid that down in Madshire to (vfyer{ “Of course this decides the question ?” we asked inno- 
a@ man by calling him “ yow,” and speaking of “ yower”| cently, on our way to the vicarage. 
things, instead of “ you” and “ your” things, is supposed to| “Oh, dear, no!” replied le; “it possesses far too much 
be the most exasperating form of insult. vitality. What would country wits do without a good stand- 

Stolid Farmer: “© Whoy, yower waggons goes on ‘em, and ing grievance? In fact, this parish-house question exactly 
so shall mine!” (and he buttons up his pockets defiantly). | resembles Sarhimner, the wild boar of the Scandinavian 

Brisk interchange of “ No, they don’t!’ “ Who said they mythology, that was killed and eaten after a long hunt by 
didn’t?” “ What do I care?’ * Yower another!” ete. ete.,| the heroes every evening, only to come to life again next 

















morning for another hunt. It is my firm persuasion that my 
far-ofl successors will tind the belief of the parish too strong 
to be resisted, that an Easter Meeting here is not even legal 
without a good wrangle over those miserable cottages. Good 
night! Tam very weary of it all!” 

There is no need to point the above narrative with a mo- 
ral. The “ parish houses” are but a figure of the insignificant 
nature of most rustic squabbles, 

t may be added, however, as a pendant, that about a 
month after the meeting above described, young Payout met 
a friend belonging to another parish at a neighboring market, 
and after asking casually how his Parish Meeting went oft, 
——— in all gravity (such is the Beotian intellect of Mud- 
shire)— 

“Al! sorry to hear it. Parson, of course,eh? Just like 
‘em. Well, you should have been at our Parish Meeting ; 
all quite quiet and comfortable—nothing but Parliamentary 
language. And we have a vicar that for good sense would 
beat all the parsons round into pulpit cushions !"—Cassell’s. 

—-—_g——_—__—_ 
THE BIRD AND BELL. 
BY ROBERT BATSON, 
O'er lanes of flaming furze I heard 
A singing, soaring, sweet wild bird; 
But the bright glass, the empty toys, 
‘The cruel tempter's false decoys, 
Lure larks from their celestial blue, 
And souls of men from rapture true. 
A fowler caged the silly bird 
I wept. But then a bell T heaid 
Stream silver from a steeple high, 
Which floated prayer-fraught to the sky. 
Deepest delight is seldom stirr'd, 
Yet, touched by tone of bell or bird, 
(¢ overflows, ‘The bird is given 
By Fate to earth, the bell to heaven. 
Though men are rich in heart and brain, 
One rises high, but falls again ; 
‘The other fills the ringing skies 
With lovely deeds until he dies, 
>—-— 


LOUIS NAPOLEON PAINTED BY A FRIEND. 


“A single day,” said Madame R., “ changed his (Louis Na- 
poleon’s) character, Until the death of his elder brother he 
was mild, unambitious, impressionable, utlectionate, delight- 
ing in country pursuits, in nature, in art, and in literature. 
He frequently said to me, not when he was a child, but at 
the age of nineteen and twenty,‘ What a blessing that I have 
two before me in the suecession—the Due de Reichstadt and 
my brother, so that L can be happy in my own way, instead 
of being, as the head of our house must be, the slave of a 
mission,” 

“From the day of his brother's death he was a different 
man. IT can compare his feelings as to his mission only to 
those which urged our first apostles and martyrs.” 

“What,” | asked, “is the sense in which he understands 
his mission ?” 

“It is a devotion,” she answered, “ first to the Napoleonic 
dynasty, and then to France. It is not personal ambitvon, 
Ile has always said, and I believe sincerely, that if there were 
any better hands to which he could transmit that duty he 
would do so with delight. 

“His duty to his dynasty is to perpetuate it. Tis duty to 
France is to give her influence abroad and prosperity at 
home,” 

“ And also,” I asked, “ extension of territory ?” 

“Not now,” she answered, “ I will not say what may have 
been his wishes before the birth of his son, but what I have 
called devotion to his dynasty, is rather worship of his son, 
One of his besetting fears is the revival of an European coali- 
tion, not so much against France as against the Buonapartes, 
and the renewal of the proscription of the family.” 

“T have been told,’ T said, “that he leans towards con- 
stitutionalism as more favorable to hereditary succession than 
despotism.” 

“| believe,” she answered, “that to be true, and that it is 
the explanation of his recent liberalism. He hates, without 
doubt, opposition; he hates restraint; but if he thinks that 
submitting to opposition will promote his great object, the 
perpetuation of his dynasty, he will do so. 

“He would sacrifice to that object, Europe, France, his 
dearest friends, and even himself. 

“ One of his qualities—and it is a valuable one, is his will- 
ingness to adjourn, to change, or even to give up his means, 
however dear they may be to him, if any sater or better 
occur to him.” 

“ Another is the readiness with which he confesses his mis- 
takes. His last confession,” I said, was perhaps too full and 
too frank.” 

“So [ think,” said Mme. R., “ but by making it he enjoyed 
another pleasure, that of astonishing. He delights in Cém- 
prevu, in making Europe and France, and above all, his own 
Ministers, stare. When it is necessary to act, he does not 
consult his friends, still le-s his Ministers, snd perhaps he is 
right, for they would give him only bad advice ; he does not 
conscientiously think the matter over, weigh the opposing 
reasons, strike the balance and act. He takes his cigar, gives 
loose to his ideas, lets them follow one another without exer- 
cising over them his will, till at last, something pleases his 
imagination, he seizes it, and thinks himself inspired. Some- 
times the inspiration is good, as it was when he released Abd 
el Kader; sometimes it is very bad, as it was when he chose 
the same time for opening the discuss-ou of the address, and 
revealing the state of our finances.” : 

“©.” [ said, “ treats his phlegm as his greatest quality, 
qwil ne s’etonne de rien.” ; ; aa 

“Did C.,” she answere 1, “ever describe to you his fits of 
passion ?” 

“No,” T said. F ; 

“ Probably,” she answered, “ he never perceived them. His 
powers of self command are really marvellous. J have known 
him after a conversation in which he betrayed no anger, 
break his own furniture in his rage. The first sign of rage 
in him is a swelling of his nostrils, like those of an excited 
horse. ‘Then his eyes become bright and his lips quiver, His 
long moustache iv intended to conceil his mouth, and he has 
disciplined his eyes. When I first saw hin in 1848 I asked 
him what was the matter with his eyes.‘ Nothing,’ he said. 
A day or two after T saw him again. They had still an odd 
appearance. At last I found that he had been accustoming 
himself to keep his eyelids closed, and to throw into his eyes 

yack reamy GXpression. , 
? vl “ ee ec the change that came over him 
after his brother’s death than by saying that he tore his heart 
out of his bosom, and surrendered himself to his bead.’— 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday Matinee, Mr. Charles Fechter, in ‘* Monte Cristo.” 





BOOTHS THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Neilson, in “* Amy Robsart.” 














WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault’s latest production, entitled “Mora; or the Golden 
Fetters.” 








~ NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, * Madelein Morel.” 








OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in “Humpty 
Dumpty.” 

UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, “ Agnes.” 











NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
uiday Matinee, ‘Azrael ; or, the Magic Charm.” 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 
CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 


and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 

















SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
OLD ESTABLISHED BOOK 
AND MUSIC STORE. 
Good Renting Business. 
BEST REASONS FOR SELLING, 


Address, P. O. Box 4419, N. Y. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Mr. A. 8S. Invine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Tur 
ALBion in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 





As the Axsion in futuse will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Adverti ts and A ments should be handed in by 
Thursday aftcrnoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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FRANCE. 


The political crisis that has lately taken place in France is 
of the utmost importance, as it foreshadows the changes that 
are likely to occur in the nation’s history within the next few 
years. ‘The debate in which M. Thiers urged the definitive 
establishinent of the Republic was brought to a close by 
an adverse vote. So in face of a coalition of the entire 
Right, or Conservative party, the President sent in his resig- 
nation, and Marshal MacMahon was appointed in his stead. 
In accepting the appointment, he states: “I will obey the 
will of the Assembly, the depository of the national sove- 
reignty. It is a heavy responsibility, but with God's aid and 
the devotion of the army I will continue the work of liberat- 
ing the territory and restoring order, and will maintain tran- 
quillity and the principles on which society rests. To this I 
pledge my word as an honest man and a soldier.” 

This is the language of a brave soldier, but we doubt if the. 
Marshal possesses either the tact or ability to cope with the 
difficulties that surround the executive authority in France. 
In the first place there is no stability in its form of govern. 
ment, and then the purties that form the Legislative Assembly 
are swayed by so many conflicting interests that a coalition 
at some early day may enforce the retirement of MacMahon, 
and may place the reins of power into Gambetta’s hands. 
One thing alone is clear, and that is, that although the Right, 
composed of Legitimists, Orleanists and Conservatives, can 
command a majority to oust M. Thiers from office, it would 
be powerless in its eflorts to establish a monarchy without 
the aid of the moderate republicans of the Left Centre. 
The future of the country is now imperilled, and it will 
require great discernment to escape from the disasters of a 
civil war as foreseen by one of the most conservative 
journals of the country. In advance of this debate, it gives 
the foliowing resume of the situation: 

What is the intention of the Government? Will M. 
Tiers incline towards the Right or the Left? Such is the 
question auxiously asked at the present hour. The journals 
which labor for the Monarchy refuse to enter into considera- 
tions of this kind ;—they consider that there is a servility in 
that, and that it is necessary to struggle against that inclina- 
tion of the French m‘nd to refer everything to the will of 
the man who governs, even when that man is not a king, 
but merely the president of a Republic, and a Republic which 
is not founded, and which exists only by him and with him. 
We, who are neither out-and-out Monarchists nor Republicans 
of long standing, take the situation as it is, and as we admit 





that it is M. Thiers who founded the Republic and maintains 
it, we attach great value to what M. Thiers thinks to-day, and 
to what he will say and do to-morrow. If we may be per- 
mitted to try a few conjectures, we will confess that we are 
only half anxious; we are convinced that the President of 
the Republic will continue his work loyally and resolutely. 
He will not obey-the demands of the extreme Radical party, 
but neither will he disregard the will of France ; and what 
does France demand? She is made to speak in every tone, 
and each one interprets in accordance with his own desires 
that vague and changeable sentiment in which there is more 
disquietude than certainty, more lassitude than patience, and 
which is pompously decorated with the name of public opin- 
ion. What is ceitain is that France is sick and wants to re- 
cover quietly and regularly, and that she prefers a physician 
toasurgeon. She wants to be taken care of, to be calmed and 
and re-assured ; she does not wish the knife to be applied to her 
disorder. This is no metaphor: with the exception of the 
peaceful and regular establishment of the Republic, there is 
but one issue from the present crisis, namely, civil war! 
We think it is necessary to have the courage to look the situ- 
ation in the face without indulging in vain hopes. The 
monarchical journals which maintain that everything may 
be saved by a retrograde movement, that M. Thiers has only 
to throw himself into the arms of the Right and that he will 
be followed by the whole country,—those journals are 
mistaken, and are indulging in childish illusions. M. Thiers 
in the arms of the Right would be involved, annihilated, and 
reduced to a faineant president. Those who know not only 
the ideas but the temperament of the President of the 
Republic, can have no doubt that he could not long bear to 
play such a part. If M. Thiers should consent to govern with 
a ministry taken from the pure Right or even from the Right 
Centre, that would be a renunciation of power, in fact at 
first and soon in form; an abdication to-day and resignation 
to-morrow would be the infallible consequences of that 
impossible coalition. And then, into what hands would 
France fall? Where would the saviour be? Does he exist 
in the ranks of the Right? Is the Right ready—as is above 
all important—to proclaim him unanimously? It could 
hardly agree on the choice of a sword. All its efforts would 
only end in imposing upon France all the dangers of anareby, 
with the violences of dictatorship. Such is the salvation 
which is reserved for us, and the peace which we are 
promised. 


THE AUSTRIAN PANIC. 


It is not difficult to surmise the causes that have led to the 
recent severe financial crisis in Vienna. They must be 
traced to an undue spirit of speculation in banks, building 





securities, railroads, and other miscellaneous securities, most 
of which were based on fictitious values. The collapse was 
as sudden as it was violent, and had not the Government 
come to the rescue, its effects would have been still more 
disastrous. The United States have but litue financial inter- 
course with Vienna, except through the intermediary of the 
bankers at Frankfort on the Main. But England is interested 
through its Berlin exchanges in this crisis, and should it con- 
tinue, our market would in turn feel the effects through a 
forced advance in discount on London. Under these circum- 
stances, the following remarks of the London Bullionist on 
the financial future appear to possess unusual interest : 

Vienna, with her magnificent Exhibition and her crowds 
of Royal guests, with a background of financial panic, 
presents a picture in which sunshine and shade, success and 
disaster, are singularly blended. The idea of an Exhibition 
is closely associated with commercial prosperity, an industrial 
show being obviously incompatible with failing trade er 
retreating profits. But how are we to interpret this panic or 
crisis that has laid such violent hands on the Austrian 
Bourse? It has been hoped that the fright and consequent 
loss could be confined to the national Stock Exchange, and 
that it would not penetrate to commercial circles. All 
accounts, however, tend to show that commercial circles are, 
if anything, at the very root of the disaster. Speculation has 
not by any means been confined to the Bourse, companies 
for all descriptions of trade having been formed, the majority 
of them of purely fictitious composition. These enterprises 
have widely stimulated trade, and have nurtured a demand 
for capital utterly unequal to the supply ; hence fivancing to 
an alarming extent has been introduced, and having had its 
run, has collapsed with the usual amount of ruin and bank- 
ruptcy in its train. Banks have, of course, born a leading 








part in the formation of the crisis. We actually read of one 
which, having paid dividends equal to its paid-up capital has 
yet, with that capital of only 245 millions, incurred liabilities, 
on deposits alone, to the figure of 28 millions. What must be 
the position of this and similar establishments, with all credit 
suspended, and its depositors eager to obtain their balances ? 
The panic, as a matter of course, has extended itself to Ber- 
lin, where the precise effect cannot well be ascertained till 
the end of the month, when outstanding ditlerences are 
adjusted. We are less surprised at the inflated aspect of 
commercial aflairs at Berlin, because we have always con- 
sidered that the extraordinary payments from France to 
Germany have placed such enormous and unusual sums at 
the disposal of national enterprises that speculation would of 
course be fostered, in the natural presumption that profitable 
outlets could, if necessary, be provided for the employment 
of the unlooked-for windfall of the French indemnities. The 
demon of speculation plays sad havoc with the consciences 


and minds of men, but a panic in the centre of philosophical 
Prussia seems an anachronism, and must be accounted for, 
we presume, by the extraordinary opening-up with other 
nations, particularly America, which the trade and commerce 
of Prussia have lately enjoyed. It would be very strange if, 
after the several semi-panics which the gigantic bullion 
transactions enforced upon us by the curious, and the excep- 
tional financial relationship of Prussia and France, the real 
catastrophe should fall with chief weight upon that country 
which reaped the only possible gain from the War of 1870. 
The eflect upon ourselves of this German monetary dis- 
turbance we can hardly yet decipher. We have already felt 
the first wave, and are suffering to the extent of one per 
cent. in our rate of discount. At that price for money it is 
always estimated we can do a safe trade; but remembering 
the tendencies of our own mercantile community, and the 
continuous state of extreme tension at which we all work, 
we are quite prepared to see a more decided resvlt of this 
week’s Continental finance. The demand at the Bank has 
naturally increased ; bullion is slippirg away, and the reserve 
is falling ; and under a continuance of such symptoms there 
can be but one course—a rise in the Bank quotation to 6 per 
cent. At and above that point anxiety is begotten, and 
nervous fears in the shape of precautionary reserves are 
indulged in, which, being very infectious, easily and speedily 
produce a condition of panic, culminating very rapidly in a 
state of crisis. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The question whether or not the British seaman has 
deteriorated of late years is one of such importance that any 
correct information on the subject will be thankfully received 
by the nation. An attempt to throw some light upon it is 
made in the report of the assistant-secretary, Marine Depart- 
ment, and the assistant-secretary, Financial Department, of 
the Board of Trade in their report with reference to the 
supply of British merchant seamen, lately presented to. 
Parliament. Great diflerence of opinion on the point exists, 
according to the report, among shipowners. It is often 
asserted that the British seaman has s-flered deterioration, 
and many allegations are brought forward to enforce this 
view, but the statements made are vague. Shipowners and 
old shipmasters seem in some cases to think that education 
has spoiled the British seaman, and in some cases has spoiled 
masters too. Against the charge of deterioration, it is alleged 
that among the British seaman are to be found as many as 
good as ever, but that by a process of “ natural selection” the 
good ones have got together and the bad ones together, and 
that, owing to the present methods of working ships, the sea- 
man of the old school is no longer exclusively wanted, and 
is, at any rate, not wanted in such great numbers as hereto- 
fore. This, says the report, is no doubt the correct statement 
of the case; the good seamen get into ships aflording constant 
employment and making regular voyages, where they get 
healthy accommodation, good food, and good wages. The 
worse seamen, or “ half marrows,” as they are significantly 
called in the north-eastern ports, get together into ships 
where some or all of these advantages cannot be secured ; 
and it thus happens that their comparative inefficiency is 
more apparent. Besides this, in many cases the acecomplish- 
ments on which old sailorsepride themselves are not cf so 
great a value as they were. It is much better if a suit of sails 
is damaged to let it go or stow it away, and use another set, 
than to put hands to repair it on board a steamship. In 
bygone times, when sails were used and steam was not used, 
it was diflerent. Wire-rigging, steam-cranes and winches, 
and machinery generally on board ship are calculated largely 
to render much old exclusive knowledge of less use than is 
the every-d2y knowledge now possessed by all skilled persons 
employed in labor. Now repairs are effected in port, stores 
are always kept to replace stores destroyed, and hands are 
kept on shore for the purpose of effecting repairs; and it is 
because certain things that used of necessity to be done by 
sailors on board ship are now done by craftsmen ashore that 
the sailor loses his knowledge of these things. It is urged 
that he is none the less vaiuable for this, for he does other 
and more useful things instead. Te has now to use his breins 
more than of old, and his fingers less; and it is this falling 
oft in handicraft, the neglecting of things no longer wanted 
(on board fore-and-aft steamers, for instance), and the falling 
oft of personal peculiarity that cnce hespoke a sailor that old 
sailors regard as “ deterioration.” 

An article in the Neue Militarische Blatter gives a glowing 
account of the new Mauser rifle adopted for the German 
army. This weapon has been in the hands of the men of the 
Fasilier battalion of the first regiment of the Guards since 
last September. The results obtained from it are described 
as most satisfactory. The German paper says the firing is 
remarkably sure, especially at long distances; it is less so at 
shorter distances, but that is not of so much consequence in 
the conditions of modern warfare. In regard to the maxi- 
mum rapidity of firing we are told that it reaches eighteen 
per minute in the case of a single marksman using the regu- 
lation cartridges, and twelve per minute in volley firing. In 
actual war the number might be estimated at twelve or eight 
discharges, as the time required for pointing must be taken 
into account, and no new construction will ever greatly 
diminish that. The new weapon has also considerable advan- 
tages in regard to rapidity of loading. “In short,’ sums up 
the German paper, “it cannot be questioned that we have a. 
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weapon excellent in a! respects; in mode of construction, 
solidity of mechanism, tension of trajectory, security for the 
marksman, rapidity of fire, lightness of weight, certainty of 
discharge, and general convenience in handling. The army 
would have good cause to congratulate itself on all this in 
the event of a new campaign. Meanwhile, it will not forget 
that it is to the indefatigable zeal of our War Minister and 
our high military authorities it owes this new gun, which is 
at the least equal, if not superior, to all the contemporary 
models of Europe.” 

Aman about to marry can commit no greater error than 
to interfere in any way with regard to his intended wife's 
trousseau. By so doing he is not only guilty of an act of ex- 
treme presumption, but he also incurs a pecuniary responsi- 
bility often of a serious nature. In a dispute about a bride’s 
trousseau, Sheriff Lees, at Airdrie, in Scotland, has just issued 
an interlocutor which fully enters into the law as to a hus- 
band’s liability in this respect. In the case in question the 
husband was sued by the tradesman who supplied the outfit, 
and as it was clearly proved that they were suppiied on the 
defendant's order, the sheriff held him liable in the amount 
of the account, £27 8s., with £3 1s. 11d. costs.” The defences 
stated were—Ist, that it was the duty of the bride’s father to 
provide her wedding outfit; and 2nd, that the account should 
be reduced or disallowed, as it was extravagant for the posi- 
tion of the defender’s wife. The learned sheritf, in a long 
note, enters into the law on this point, and finds that while 
in ordinary cases the husband would not be liable, yet when 
as in this case the goods were got on his express order, he 
must be held to be the responsible party, and cannot be 
allowed to complain of extravagance. This seems only fair ; 
for if husbands have ordered their wives’ trousseaus they can- 
not complain if they ere subsequently called upon to pay ; 
but often both husband and wife a few months after marriage 
bitterly regret that a large sum which might have been use- 
fully expended in paying the grocer’s, butcher’s, and baker's 
bills, or in furnishing their house, has found its way into the 
milliner’s pocket in the purchase of a vast number of useless 
articles. 

Political parties in Austria are much agitated just now 
about the elections which will shortly take place for the 
Reichsrath under the new electoral law. It is pretty certain 
that the Czechs will abandon the policy of abstention to which 
they have hitherto so obstinately adhered, and that they will 
use every effort to secure a Federalist majority in the Reich- 
srath. This would not be very difficult (though the new law 
is even mere favorable to the German element than the last 
one) if the Poles could be induced to accept the Federal pro- 
gramme, for the number of representatives allotted to the 
Slavonic constituencies and those German ones which support 
the Federal party is considerably greater than that allotted to 
the constituencies hitherto representel by the German 
constitutionalists. The latter held several meetings at Vienna 
last week, in the course of which they passed the following 
resolutions :—* 1. We solemnly declare that we adhere to the 
principle of the solidarity of the Germans in Austriz. 2. We 
hail with satisfaction the friendly relations which now exist 
between Austria and united Germany, and express our con- 
viction that an intimate alliance of those States is the best 
security for their independence. 3. We have always striven 
for the introduction of direct elections to the Reichsrath as 
the first and most indispensable guarantee for the maintenance 
of the Constitution, all we therefore feel it our duty to 
express our thanks to our representatives for having carried 
this measure. But, at the same time, we must never lose 
sight of our ullimate object—the conversion of the artificial 
and yet incomplete representation of interests into a real 
representation of the people. 4. We have repeatedly 
declared that we adhere to the dualist organization of the 
Monarchy estavlished by the laws of 1867; but as the mode 
adopted for the treatment of imperial quesjions by the dele- 
gations does not answer its purpose, we consider that the 
final decision in such matters should in future rest with the 
Parliaments at Vienna and Pesth. 5. We demand that the 
State and the schools be freed from the power of the Church ; 
that both the clergy and tke laity be protected against perse- 
cution on account of their religious opinions; that the 
restrictions imposed on the education of young men preparing 
for the Church be removed; and that the Christian laity 
be allowed to participate in the administration of ecclesiastical 
revenuc3 and the general government of the Church. 6. We 
also expect our representatives te bring forward measures 
for the abolition of the forced paper currency and the reform 
of the present system of finance, which hampers the intel- 
lectual and material development of the country; and we 
engage to support only such candidates as will clearly and 
decisively accept all the points of the above programme.” 


As we noticed heretofore, the several Australian colonies 
are thoroughly at cross-purposes about everything that re- 
lates to mail communication with Great Britain. The pre- 
sent contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
terminates at the end of the present year, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances a fresh arrangement should have been 
made long before now. But until the colonies have made 
up their own minds about what they want it is impossible 
for the Post Office authorities to invite tenders. At the re- 
cent conference in Sydney a majority of the delegates de- 
cided that the terminus of the line should be removed from 
that city to Melbourne; but New South Wales protested, an- 
nounced that if the claims of her capital were ignored she 
would get her mails by way of San Francisco, and has sent 


a member of the local ministry to Washington in order to 
make arrangements for an entirely new service. Lord Kim- 
berley and Mr. Lowe appear to have espoused the cause of 
New South Wales, and have gone so far as to hint that unless 


‘the terminus remain in Sydney the Imperial moiety of the 


subsidy will be withdrawn. The Melbourne Government, 
on their part, insist upon the vote arrived at by the Con- 
ference being carried out. There the question remains for 
the present, and unless one of the parties to the quarrel 
make some concession there is reason to fear that after the 
present year there will be no overland mail to Australia. 

The London Daily News remarks apropos to the Permissive 
Liquor Bill: With all due respect for the conscientious 
motives which influence Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his sup- 
porters in pressing upon Parliament their Permissive Prehi- 
bitory Bill, we cannot but express our satisfaction that the 
measure has been thrown out by an almost unexampled 
majority in the House of Commons. We all of us wish to 
discountenance drunkenness, and to see it cribbed, cabined, 
and confined by fair and prudent means; but any one who 
is conversant with the current opinions of Englishmen at the 
present moment, whether in town or village, must know that 
a very strong feeling is entertained against further efforts in 
repressive legislation. The discontent that has already been 
evoked by the manner in which local magistrates have applied 
the provisions of the Liceysing Act is most serious. We 
quite believe that Sir Wilfrid Lawson sees in the advocacy 
of tais Bill “a civil and political movement for the benefit of 
the whole people ;” and if the whole people were likely to 
accept its provisions with anything like cordiality we should 
have nothing more to say. But it seems to us that in Eng- 
land a conviction is rapidly gaining ground that the Imperial 
Gevernment has been of late lending itself to crotchets, and 
that certain members of the Lower House have been eudea- 
voring to treat the nation as if it were a big reformatory. 

There seems to be good ground for the belief that the corn 
crop of this year will be very much less productive than it 
has been for several years past, for the reason, as the Chicago 
Tribune puts it, “ that cold, raw, and wet weather has pre- 
vailed in all paits of the great corn-growing belt of the 
country.” As if in anticipation of such a result, farmers who 
each had twenty acres in 1872, have only half that amount 
this year. In 1872 “the great corn-growing belt,” which 
includes Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, yielded 580,548,000 bushels, 
The yield of Illinois alone wes 217,600,000 buskels, while 
Iowa, second in productiveness, gave 101,180,000, At this 
time it is not easy to calculate the probable loss of the farmeis 
because of the decreased yield, particularly as the prices are 
pretty certain to be largely in excess of what they were last 
year. As the exports during former years depended almost 
entirely upon the abundance and consequent cheapness of 
the article, there is sure to be a great falling off this year; 
for the corn factors of Great Britain will certainly not be 
able to pay higher prices than can be obtained from American 
consumers. 

Mr. John Bright, in a recent speech to English Republi- 
cans, told them that, while France has been hopelessly 
floundering now for a century to recover the footing she lost 
by the ovetthrow of monarchy, and while Spain is now in 
the same evii plight as far as she has gone, England for forty 
years has been prosecuting a course of improvement in laws 
and in administration equal, perhaps superior, to any wit- 
nessed elsewhere. There is nothing whatever that man can 
hope for in a republic which is not at least quite as easily to 
be obtained and secured under a constitutional monarchy. 
Till France and Spain, he said, settle into some form of gov- 
ernment which removes the hope of change out of the arena 
of practical questions they will never be able to apply them- 
selves to those matters of common utility, wisdom, and justice 
in which Spain at least is in arrears. No doubt, it is a very 
pretty game to be agitating, speaking, conspiring, and now 
and then fighting, for a dynasty, a republic, or a commune. 
It makes the smallest possible demands on the intellect, for 
it is a race in which knaves and fools carry the day. But 
while the game lasts, it is us impossible to attend to regular 
legislation as it is to study while the rival candidates are 
addressing their respective admirers. 


The Times remarks that it appears the Prussian Govern- 
ment is resolved to carry yet further its policy of “ oneness.” 
Having given to Germany commercial and political unity, it 
now intends that this unity shall extend also to language. 
This policy, long a favorite hobby in high places, has re- 
ceived additional stimulus fro the antagonistic attitude as- 
sumed by the polyglot Roman Catholic subjects of the 
Empire. Decided measures to bring about the desired end 
are now to be adopted, and before ten years are over the 
Danes of Schleswig, the French of Elsass, the Poles of Pos 
nania, the Lithuanians of Western Prussia, the Tcheques of 
Silesia, the Wendes of Saxony must learn to speak and un- 
derstand German if they desire to get through any business 
which brings them into communication with those who in 
civil or religious life are in any way amenable to the Govern- 
ment. So far as we are aware, this system of compelling 
men to learn a new tongue has neverbeenasuccess Austria 
tried hard to accomplish it, but with what poor result is well 
known. Were England to attempt it in Wales, it would 
infallibly produce little short of a revolution in that princi- 
pality. Even in Ireland such a course has never been 
adopted, and the Irish language is on the west coast com 














monly spoken to-day from Bloody Foreland to Cape Clear, 


The New Brunswick papers are filled with accounts of the 
establishment of the “ Kincardineshire colony” in that Pro- 
vince. The St. John Telegraph devotes a large portion of 
its space to a description of the arrival at that port of the 
steamship which brought the last batch of emigrants, the 
reception of the emigrants by the authorities and the citi- 
zens, and the voyage of the party up the river. Of course, 
there are many drawbacks to the immediate and satisfactory 
settlement of the colony, but the people are sensible of the 
fact that the Government is making every eflort to carry out 
its arrangements with them. Among other adjuncts in the 
colony are church, store and printing press. These are soon 
to be put in operation. A tri-weekly mail is also to be estab- 
lished, The organization of a colony like this is not an easy 
task, and when well settled no doubt its number will be 
added to. 


Preparations for the elections in Germany are vigorously 
carried on. The programme of the Free Conservative Union, 
adopted at its last meeting in Magdeburg, shows that the 
Conservatives will not be outrivalled by the Radicals in sub- 
ordinating party interests to national and Imperial considera- 
tions. “The members of the Free Conservative Union,” so 
runs the programme, “ bound together in love and loyalty to 
the Royal and Imperial House of the Hohenzollerns, recog- 
nise in the existing constitution of Prussia and the Empire 
the foundation of all national prosperity. Accordingly, they 
regard the defence of the historically developed authority of 
the kingdom as an unalterable and fundamental condition. 
The Union considers all tendencies that may be hostile to the 
State, such as the temporal supremacy of the priests and the 
International, which menace and conflict with the national 
culture, and existence, as in every view to be condemned. On 
the other hand, it will uphold everything which is done by 
the Government, in conjunction with the other branches of 
the Legislature, to invigorate the life of the State. Thus the 
Union will endeavor, while holding fast by the historic foun- 
dations of the Prussian monarchy, to extend the influence of 
the German State in all departments, especially of the social 
life, in accordance with the Constitution, in order to con- 
tribute to the increasing prosperity of both the narrower 
and the wider Fatherland by constant and prudent reforms.” 
The Magdeburg Gazette says that the Verein will extend 
its eflorts to the province as well as the town, with the 
view of organising the moderate elements of the Conserva- 
tive party in the Free Conservative sense, as already has 


Chamber of Deputies. 


From Calais, France, to Calcutta, the distance is some 7,500 
miles. Of this, about 5,000 miles are laid with rail, viz.: the 


route from Calais to Orenburg, at the foot of the Ural moun- 











tains, some 2,900 miles, and the route from Calcutta to 
Peshawur, on the Indus, some 2,200 miles. The gap left open 
is about 2,400 miles wide; from Orenburg to Samareand, 
1,500 miles; from Samarcand to Peshawur, 850 miles. M. 
de Lesseps proposes to Russia to construct a road on this line, 
and Russia is much inclined to embark in the enterprise. M, 
de Lesseps requires two years’ time and $600,000 for the 
preliminary surveys. The miles of railway in India already 
exceed 5,000, and they have cost £88,000,000, From this, some 
idea may be formed of the vost of building a railroad over 
the Steppes of Central Asia as proposed. 


There is something very touching in the record of the phy- 
sician who attended on the late Mr. Mill.) We are told that 
he lived at Avignon, not for the benefit of his health, but 
simply because the city was associated with the memory of 
his wife, and the house was near the graveyard where she was 
buried. Doubtless he felt that when she was gore social 
pleasures were irksome to him. For 15 years he watched 
beside her tomb, and now that tomb has been opened and 
he has been placed by the side of her he loved so well. This 
sacred love which united two such spirits as John Stuart 
Mill and his wife, and which 15 years of their separation 
seemed only to render more dear to the survivor—such a love 
as this carries with it an overwhelming power to convince us 
that there is, after all,-in human nature, something besides an 
ingenious cerebral mechanism or chemical iaboratory for 
“ secreting thoughts,” or electric battery for sending out 
sparks of sympathy and love. 


The appointment of Herr von Keudell as the new German 
Ambassador at Rome has been received with great satisfac- 
tion by the semi-official Italian papers. The Opinione observes 
that the selection for this post of a man so distinguished for 
his ability as adiplomatist, and at the same time so thoroughly 
initiated into the policy of Prince Bismarck, is a proof of the 
esteem and friendship of Germany for Italy. “ The relations 
between these two States have during the last few years 
become more and more intimate, and the ties of mutual 
interest have grown stronger. We have two more 
hard struggles before us, but we are conyinced that all sincere 
friends of peace and freedom will be on our side. On the 
one hand are the clericals, to whom Italian unity and all 
liberal institutions are alike repugnant; on the other, the 
radicals who are always crying out for change, who sow dis- 


content, and thus play into the hands of the clericals. The 


policy pursued by the Italian Government aims at the pro- 
tection of Italy from complications and dangers, and it con- 


sequently secures to us the friendship of the Powers which, 


like Germany, wish to retain the blessings of peace for ther 











subjects, and respect the rights of others as they would have 
their own rights respected.” 


been done in the German Parliament and the Prussian | 
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AT THE LAST. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Three little words within my brain” 
Beat back and forth their one refrain, 
Three little words, whose dull distress 
Means everything and nothingness, 
Unbidden move my lips instead 

Of other utterance: She is dead. 


Here, lingering, we talked of late 
Beside the hedge-grown garden gate ; 
Till, smiling, ere the twilight fell 

She bade me take a last farewell. 
‘Lhose were the final words she said— 
But yesterday—and she is dead ! 


I see the very gown she wore, 

The color I had praised before ; 

‘The swaying length, where she would pass, 
Made a light rustle on the grass : 

‘There in the porch she turned her head 
For one last smile—and she is dead! 


Could I have known what was to come, 
Those hours had not been blind and dumb! 
I would have followed close with Death, 
Have striven for every glance and breath! 
But now—tbe final word is said, 

‘The last look taken—she is dead. 


We were not lovers—such as they 
Who pledge a faith to last for aye ; 
Yet seems the Universe to me 

A riddle now without a key: 

What means the sunshine overhead, 
The bloom below—now she is dead ? 


So new my grief, its sudden haze 

Bewilders my accustomed ways ; 

And yet so old, it seems my heart 

Was never from its pain apart: 

What was and is and shall be, wed 

With that one sentence—She is dead. 
—Aldine. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





The pioneer party of the Oriental Topographical Corps 
from New York, engaged in explorations of the Bible lands, 
have gone from Exzypt to Syria and Asia Minor. A scale 
photograph of the Nileometer—devised by one of the Corps 
—has been taken, which, it is claimed, will definitely settle 
the vexed cubit question. <A plan of rapidly taking altitudes 
of ruins, pyramids, ete., invented by one of the party, is said 
to work admirably. 

It is stated that the present Lord Lytton, better known by 
his name in literature * Owen Meredith,” will probably write 
his father’s life. 

George Cruikshank’s friends have memorialized the Home 
Secretary for the artist’s elevation to a baronetey. 

M. Thiers recently bought a portrait of Oliver Cromwell 
for $1,100. 

Among the American artists who are represented in the 
Paris Salon of 1873 are Edward May, who sends » Magdalene 
and a portrait of an Austrian officer; Bridgman, who is repre- 
sented by “ Spanish Scenes,” and Tuckerman, by “ The Tomb 
of Abder-Rhamon.” 

A correspondent of the “ Euterpe,” a Leipzig musical 

aper, asserts that he has discovered at Augsberg an unpub- 
fished work by Haydn, consisting of a setting of Schiller’s 
“ Ode to Joy,” which has been rendered famous by its in- 

corporation with the choral movemcnt of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. 

Gustave Dore, the author of more book illustrations than 
any man living, except George Cruikshank, wants to take a 
voyage round the world, in a sailing vessel, sketching as he 
goes. But he is so horribly the victim of sea sickness that he 
cannot go. He wants to see all that is grand in North Amer- 
ica, and would, it is said, sail for New York to-morrow but 
for the horror of the passage. He has grown old in the past 
three years, and suffers from depression of spirits, which his 
income of 100,000 francs a year from his sketches does not 
subdue. 

Messrs. Longmans have in preparation a number of vol 
umes called “ Epochs in History,” under which title a num- 
her of writers will contribute chapters on the history of 
England and of Europe at various times since the Christian 
era; these will be edited by Mr. Edward E. Morris, the head 

master of the Bedfordshire Middle Class Public School. 


to issue a work, entitled * Whist for all Players.” 


The difficulties (consequent on the death of Lord Dalling) | 


which retarded the completion of the “ Life of Lord Palmer- 
ston,” have been overcome through the energies of Mr. 


MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 
THE FIREMAN, 


Well, there’s no mistake about it, ours is a dangerous call- 
ing, though not quite so dangerous perhaps ss a many think. 
There’s some people as have an idea that we're a regular lot 
of fire-eaters—salamanders, as they call ’em. They picture 
us always a-rushing through flames, or hanging on by the 
eyelids somewhere, with a woman over one shoulder and a 
couple of children over the other. But, lor bless you, that’s 
the sort of thing as you only see on the stage, or read about 


third-floor window-sill for a week. We'll 
freely enough, and do risk ’em many a time; but for all that 
we don’t quite go in for the fire-eating business. 
= only hear of more firemen lost, and fewer other people 
saved. 


that is on fire, flames burst out somewhere so as to bar your 


that there is nothing for it but a rush through, and you act 
according. You lowers yer head so as to make yer helmet 
act as a sort of cutter, and catch as much of the blaze as 
possible, and then drawing yer breath and clinching yer 
teeth, and with all sorts of thoughts flashing through your 
mind, you make the dash. But no fireman would go into a 
room that was already in flames. Under ordinary circum- 
stances there would be no need for him todo so, If there 
were people in the room, and they had got to the window, 
they could be got out with the escape; while if they hadn't 
got to the window, it would be fifty chances to one against 
their being alive. The smoke would most likely have done 
its work on them before the flames broke out. So far as 
human life is concerned, smoke is more fatal than fire; and 
it is, perhaps, well that it is, for suffocation isa more merciful 
death than burning would be. I’ve had one or two pretty 
bad burns, and once I was in the smoke till I dropped insen- 
sible, so that I know what I’m talking about. 

What caused me to stay in the smoke so long? Well, 'll 
tell you: the only one thing that could have made me stay-- 
to save life. It was at my first fire. I had been in the 
brigade some months, and knew my duties as far as instrue- 


just at the “to be continued in our nest” part of a story, | 
where a feller is left in a blazing room, or hanging from a) 0°" 
risk our lives | W!Se- 


passage out, and then seeing that you are in for it, you know | 
| 
/of that sort as well as themselves. 
|manage to save all that we can reach, and as since poor 
| Ford’s death all the eseapes have been wire-gauzed, that 
|makes one danger the less in escape work. 


| 
} 


| time, we never go out without having the thought that it 
!may he for the last time. 
| But though we have our risks, though our business is, as 
you may say, all risk when we are actually at a fire, we have 
our advantages too, We have plenty of good tackle, and 
know how to use it; we get to know lots of little wrinkles 
| that help us; and with practice we learn to be cool, and that’s 
a great thing. If us professionals didn’t keep our heads it 
| would be a bad job, for most other people lose their heads at 
|a fire, and no wonder either, for when you think of it, it must 
| be an awful thing to wake in the night and find yourself in a 
| burning house. 
Well, yes, people in their fright do sometimes make the 
work of saving them more difficult than it vould be other- 
Best half of those you get out from a fire are senseless 
from the smoke, and of course it’s easy enough to manage 


If we did | them, poor things; but when they have got to a window or 
jare in a cut-oif room,where they can still breathe, it’s a 

| different case. 

Of course, it does happen that after you are in a house | 


If you don’t watch it they’ll spring on you 
before you're ready for them, and more than once I have 
nearly been thrown from the ladder in that way. Then 
sometimes they'll get in each other’s way, each anxious to 
be saved first, and at other’s you'll find a customer hanging 
back because they want you to save a cash-box or something 
However, we generally 


Our greatest dangers? Well, the smoke as I tell you is 


j one of them, and the other is the falling of buildings or part 


of’em. That is the greatest danger of all, the one that most 
accidents happen through, and that is the hardest to guard 
against. I should say that ten people were killed or hurt by 
the fall of buildings, for one by fire. I remember seeing a 
comrade of mine standing on an iron beam, that looked as 
firm a standing-place as the ground itself, when in an instant 
and without so much as a crack or a shake to give him warn- 
ing, the wall that the beam was built into gave way, and 
beam and man went crashing together two storeys down, 
and we saw no more of him till hours afterwards, when we 
got his body out, burnt to a cinder. 

Jast a little while back, again, I was at work ia a flour 
mill that had been burnt out. ‘The floors were fireproof 
ones, and the building was reckoned uncommonly strong, 





tion and drill could teach me, but till this night I had never 
been at an actual fire. 

Well, just before twelve o’clock, and while I was on duty, | 
they telegraphed to us from the next station—you know each | 
station is generally in direct telegraphic communication with 
three or four others—that there was a fire ata big draper’s | 
up their way. I gave the alarm, and in less than a minute | 
my mates were out and buckling-to, and in less than five | 
minutes we were dashing along the road, giving mouth to 
our “ Clear the way!” When we got to the place there were | 


shouting. | 
Well, I was a strong, healthy young fellow, and had joined | 
the brigade as much from a liking to the work as anything, | 
seeing there was a dozen other things I could have earned the | 
same money at; for three-and-sixpence a day, which is what) 
you are started at, isn’t killing pay. However, that is neither | 
here nor there; the bustle of getting to the fire, and the still | 
greater bustle that was going on at it, stirred my blood, and | 
made me feel ready for anything. For that once L did feel | 
in a fire-eating frame of mind; I wanted a chance to do a) 








bit of real work, aud before [had been on the ground a couple | to be teken or left as he may see fit. 
of minutes I got it. | 


two other engines at work, and a great crowd cheering and | s: 





and certainly looked it. Well, another man and I were work- 
ing on one of the floors, when the hand that was carrying 
round the refreshments czme and asked us if we wanted 
anything. We both said no, and he turned away, but before 


| he shad gone many feet I altered my mind, and thought I 


would just take a drop of something to drink—for working 
in a fired ouilding is a hot berth, let me tell you, even after 
the fire has been put out—so I stepped after him, and he was 
just filling me outa glass of beer, when there came a crash 
like a clap of thunder just behind me, and turning round I 

w—as soon as the dust cleared away a bit—that the build- 
ing had fallen in just where I had been standing not a minute 
before. 

The other man lay buried in the ruins, stone dead, as I 
would have been if 1 hadn’t by the merest chance happened 
tomove. My heart went cold as [saw what a narrow escape 
T had had. [thought how true it was what the Scripture 
says, “ One shall be taken, and the other left.” That’s always 
the text I think ot when I sce a thing of that sort. I might 
have stepped into the danger just as | stepped out of it. Such 
things look all chance, but we are all in the Master’s hands, 

J It’s a thought often 
gives me heart when Pm about anything that looks particu- 


A man from one of the other stations was brought down | larly dangerous. 


the escape regularly dead beat, and could just gasp out that 
| he believed two of the shop-girls were still in the room that 
he had just come out of, beaten back by the heat and smoke. 
| That was enough for me; L dips my pocket-handkerchief in | 
|) water, sticks it in my belt so as to be handy, mounts the | 
ladder, and creeps into the room. I threw myself flat, and | 
though it was dreadfully hot, I managed to keep pretty well 

under the smoke. Opening my eyes just for an instant, I 

caught a sort of glimmer of something white, and wriggling | 
myself to it, I found it was one of the girls, who was, of | 
course, quite insensible. I got a good hold of her, aud then | 
taking a suck at my handkerchief, made my way back, and 

put her into the escape. I stepped out for a second or two | 
just to get breath, and then in L went again to try for the 
other poor girl. IL worked myself across the room without 
feeling anything, and then, the heat having got unbearable, 
begun to make my way back as fast as I could, and had got 
nearly to the window when T put my hand on the girl. I 
gripped her, but found that by this time I was too weak to 
work her along lying down, as [ had done the other, so hop- 
ing I might be able to stagger over the few feet to the win- 





dow, I rose to my feet; but the sulphury smoke floored me 





Speaking, though, about gutted buildings falling in, and 
things of that sort, you should bear in mind that there is 


| many a man gets hurt in that way, crippled for life perhaps, 


though he may rot be killed on the spot. There is often 
such odds and ends as bricks, coping stones, and lumps of 
wood tlying about, and you can’t always steer clear of them, 
though your helmet does a good deal for you; mine has 
saved me from many a broken head, if not from worse. 
Then, you know, getting a lot of smoke and sulphur into 
your lungs don’t help your health any, and no more does 
getting drenched with water, and #Alf roasted going into 
fire-heated rooms; and, taking it altogether, you may safely 
set down a fireman’s life as being a very wearing-out one, as 
well as dangerous. 

I's our duty to risk our lives, we're paid to do it, but where 
saving the lives of others is concesned we risk them full end 
free, and for pity’s sake, and manhood’s sake, as well as 
duty’s sake. I’ve never seen a fireman shrink from doing 
anything that a man could be fairly expected to do. Not as 
I mean to say, mind you, that they are the only ones that 
would risk their lives to save a fellow-creature from fire. 
I've seen policemen, and working men, and gentlemen save 


in an instant, I dropped senseless with her in my arms, and | life as bravely as it could be saved, and carrying their own 


{knew no more till I found myself coming-to in the open 
| air. 


How had I been saved ? 


Well, in this way. Fastened to 


| when we go in among the smoke, so that we may guide our- 
/ Selves back by it. I had stuck hard to this, and when I went 


| down had given it such a jerk, that the man who was on the | 


| escape watching for me guessed pretty well how things had | 


| lives in their hands to do it. 


Captain Crawley, author of “ The Billiard Book,” is about | the top of the escape is a life-line, which we take in our hand had been beaten back and given it ove 


Ay! and I’ve seen women do 
I once saw a mother get her 
child out of a room, after two firemen that had tried it on 
rfora bad job. She 
got severely scorched over it, it’s true, but she got the child 
out unharmed, and was all rightagain herself at the end of a 
few weeks. 

Not long in getting toa fire? Well, not a second longer 


it too, especially mothers. 











Bentley, and the third volume, bringing the life down to | 8% and hauling in steadily brought us both into sight,! than can possibly be helped, of course. Sharp's always the 
1857, will appear next September. Lord Dalling’s “ Sketebes |) 8nd then making a dash at us, managed to get us into 


ot Peel, Melbourne, and Lafayette” will also appear at the | te escape just in the nick of time, for the flames burst 
same time. through ceiling-high as he was clearing the window. 
An Oxford correspondent states that the Marquis of Loth- | No, that wasn’t what I had my medal given to me for. It 


| word and the deed too with us, for in our business time’s money 
and it may be life. You see we either live in the station or 
within call of it, and we musn’t move a yard away without 
saying where we are going, so that all hands are always with- 
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ian’s prize for the English essay on the University of Paris, was an affair of something the same sort though. There | in reack 





has been awarded to Mr. Thomas Raleigh, exhibitioner of 


Balliol. 


The committee of the approaching Dublin Exhibition have 
succeeded in bringing together pertiaps the finest collection 
of pictures ever seen in Ireland, amongst them being Frith’s 


famous picture, “ The Railway Station.” 

According to a German paper, the Emperor of Germany 
has sent a sum of three thousand thalers to the commitiee 
which is collecting funds for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Prince William the Silent. 


It is proposed to buy Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A’s picture of 
* Luther's First Study of the Bible,” for presentation to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society of London. It will be 
placed in the library of the Society’s house in Queen Vic- 
toria-street. 

The Art Union plate this year will be 
Mr. E. W. Cooke, R A., of “ Dutch Trawle 
Egmont.” 


from a picture by 
ts Landing Fish oit 


The unveiling of the statue to be placed in Miller Park, 
late Earl of Derby, is fixed for 


Preston, in memory of the 
Whit-Tuesday. 


was two women in the house that time; but a fire-escape 
conductor had got one of them out, and had made three 
attempts to save the other, before [ got up. When I did get 
onthe ground he told me how things stood, and so T put a 
ladcer up to the window, went into the room and found her, 





| wor 


k, but lookers-on thought it was a case of well done both, 
und wrote to the Royal Society for the Protection of Life 
| from Fire, about us, and the society rewarded us both. 

| Oh, it's only as Tdon’t want to brag, and set us all up as so 
jmany fire-caters, There’s no doubt about it that firemen do 
plucky thines, and without making any fuss about it. I dare 
| say there’s searcely a day or night passes in which some fire- 
}man doesn’t risk his life and have a narrow squeak for it. 
| I've seen some tremendous close shaves, and I've had one 
or two myself in my time. In fact, I often wonder that 
|more firemen aren't killed; the song says as there’s a 
sweet litthe cherub that sits up aloft to look after the life 


{of poor Jack; and I sometimes thinks to myself as the | 


jsame might be said of firemen, as well as sailors. 
| Suppose there's one of us, as has seen much service, that 
7, had as narrow escapes for his life as it’s possible 
for a man to have; and though we come home safe time after 


I've known the start to Le made in two minutes 
and a half from the time of our getting the message, and we 
are never over four minutes in getting out, while everybody 
knows the pace we go at when we are once on the road. 

Incendiary fires? Well, 1 hardly know what to say about 
| them, or in fact hardly what to think. There’s some of the 


and handed her out to him. He had had the brant of the | insurance people as make no bones about saying that a good 


half of the fires are caused on purpose, and there’s a good 
| many of our men as thinks the same, and I've certainly seen 
|some very suspicious cases myself, though I couldn’t have 
proved anything wrong. I remember one fire that I was at, 
was the third the same man had had in a few years. In this 
one, two of his children were burnt to death, and over each 
of the fires there was whispering and head-shaking among 
those who knew him, and talk about some people appearing 
to be better off after a fire, and all that sort of thing. 

At any rate he went mad after this last fire, though of 
| course he might easily have done that after what had hap- 
| pened, whether he had had a hand in it or not. 

There's no doubt that some fires are started on purpose and 


I don’t | to make money by. andit’s a dreadful thing to think that there 


are people bad enough to do such an act. 
There is no knowing where a fire may end when it has 
once started, nor whose life it may cut short. Setting a house 
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on fire ain't a hanging matter according to law, bet some-| worse. It is perfectly right that a host should put before a | appetite. The most poetical objects may be turned to such 
times when I've noticed something queer about a fire, I've | guest the best that he has ; but men or women are little better base uses. W e only say that when the pleasure in savage 
thought to myself that it ought to be. There can be no | than idiots in pretending that they eat off gold plates when scenery is genuine and healthy, it implies a susceptibility to 
moral doubt that innocent people have perished by incendiary | the fact of the matter is that they dine from earthen platters. this vein of reflection. The love of nature generally should 
fires, and I dare say more than one good man of ‘our brigade | ‘The unsatisfactory state of things indicated has its origin in| mean, not an indifference to human nature, buta tendency to 
has lost the number of his mess in them. the extent to which mammon is nowadays worshipped. contemplate its most simple and general aspects, instead of 

However, it’s all in the day’s work with us; we take our | Wealth, or reputed wealth, which is almost the same, is the | being distracted amongst the petty details of small personal 
fires as they come, asking no questions ; and if your time is universal passport. Naturally, then, men and wonen who interests. In that sense oniy is it admirable; and in that 
come, why, I don’t know that you ean make a much better | have it not pretend otherwise, and go to the most extravagant sense the mountains are more eloquent preachers than 
ending than in trying to save the lives of others. It’s our lengths in carrying out their deceptions. Feeling the inse- /scenery, Which speaks more of human conquests over the 
calling to face death, and we do it, trusting to a greater than | cunty of their position, they leave no stone unturned which physical world than of the insuperable barriers which re- 


ourselves to guard us. As the motto of the Protection and | they imagine will place them above suspicion. ‘They are very strain them within narrow bownds.—Sulurday Review. 


Reward Society says, “ Actions are ours, results are God's.” — 
Cassell’s, 
—_>__ —. 


FASHIONABLE DECEPTIONS. 


Life, viewed from before the footlights, is a very different 
thing to life regarded from behiud the scenes. People, when | 
they have on their company manners, their company clothes, | 
and deliver themselves of their company sentiments are not 
at all like what they are when they are in their natural | 
habiliments and speak freed from constraint. It is a remark- | 
able and, at the same time, a significant fact as indicating the 
incomprehensibl of human nature, that most persons are 








far more careful not to injure themselves in the estimation of | '0 Our 


mere acquaintances than in that of these whom they may | 
reasonably be supposed to love the best in all the world, | 
This is exemplified almost every day they live. In_ polite | 
circles, however bitter may be the feelings of a husband and | 
wife, they will address each other in tones of honeyed sweet- 
ness, and smile upon those by whom they are surrounded in 


frequently engaged in an unequal contest. 
|of people with an income of £500 per annum pitting them-| 
| selves against persons with £1,000 a year. 
! end suffer most in such a trial? The fact is, however, that a 


Which must in the 


large section of the middle class has set up before itself a false 
ideal of life, and it is in worshipping this ideal that they do 
damage to themselves, and, such is the contagion of example 
to the world generally. —Lilerai Deview. 

——-»—_——_—— 


NATURE-WORSHTP. 


Of what use is it) 


— 2 
MR. MACREADY. 


Although belonging to the Kemble school, Mr. Macready’s 
talents were something akin to those of Kean. But his first 
positive successes were not achieved in the loftier walks of 


>| the profession, The “hit” he made in his first season was 
| not in “ Orestes,” nor in “ Othello,” nor as“ lago;” his * Be- 
| verley” was a complete failure, but his “ Gambia” in “ The 
| Slave” was a triumph. 
| has ever equalled him in it. 


Ile created the character, and no one 
So, in his second season, his 


Our love of nature is therefore the measure of our dislike |“ Hotspur” was of small account, but his “ Rob Roy” took 


a perfectly social state. So long as a discord runs through 
all social arrangements we shall delight in the wilderness ; 
when we are thoroughly acclimatised to the new order, we 
shall like to live in a crowd all the year round. The better 


we love mankind, the more reluctant we shall be to undergo 


even a& temporary separation. In one of his finest poems 


. 7 . . . . . | a » a 
kind, and proves how far we still remain from being in | the town by storm. 


Yet he fell into secondary characters, 
and oceasionally acted in afterpieces. If he played * Hamlev’ 
for his benelit, the character was reassumed by Charles Kem- 
ble, as belonging to him! and even “ Prospero” fell to Mac- 

jready only when Young was ill. Nevertheless, Macready 

‘bided his time, and never missed an opportunity, Edmund 

| Kean declined to act “ Virginius,” which Sheridan Knowles 


; ; ‘ arvell e ises re belongi Saints » | had writte im. Th: ar tragedy was, accordingly, 
as seraphic a manner as it is possible for mere mortals to | Marvell eulogises a hill and grove belonging to Fairfax for | bad written for him, That popular tragedy was, accordingly, 


attain. But for certain indications, apparent to the keen | 
observer, one might be led to the conclusion that it would be 
impossible for clouds to gather on some beaming countenances 
and completely change their aspect. Even those who are 
most careless about their personal appearance as completely 
metamorphose themselves as possible when they imagine there 
is any likelihood of their being brought in contact with those 
whom they call friends, but of whom they know comparatively 
little. The ordinary small-talk of a drawing-room is illustra 
tive in the same direction, ‘Those who converse affeet a 
knowledge of what they imagine is the correct thing for them 
to know, and profound ignorance regarding many of the 
realities of life, and upon which they are, or should be, well 
adapted to give an opinion. ‘They discuss and profess great 
admiration for the works of authors which they have never 
read, they go into ectasies over pictures which are to them 
little more than so much paint and canvas, they use hyper- 
bolical language in reference to singers aud musical perform- 
ers when the fact is that high-class music is to them so mneh 
“empty sound and nothing more. ‘Bhey would be ashamed to 
own that they know how to make a shirt or a pudding, or the 
precise process by which a leg of mution is prepared tor table. 
‘Their great fear seems to be that they shall be eredited with 
ability to do anything that is useful; their great desire that 
they shall be deemed proficient in things that ean by no 
stretch of the imagination be considered of practical utility. 
They appear to be continually haunted by the dread that they 
shall be considered vulgar: and so to escape this fate they 
sacrifice their own individuality and become mere reflexes of 
those who possess sufficient self-assertion and influence to lead 
the fashion, ‘There is ever a constraint upoa their words and 
actions ; they are continually playing a part which is most 
irksome ; they are always treading in the bewildering and pain- 
ful peths of deceit. 

Systematic deception is always evil, even when the end 
sought is a good one. But in the present instance not only 
the means but the object in view are alike bad. It is, perhaps, | 
only natural that alady should, upon a visitor being announced, 
hastily throw aside the French noycl or sensational tale in 
which she is so greatly interested, and snatch up a volume 
of poetry in its place, and that she should not like to be 
discovered while she is engaged in the homely but useful 
occupation of knitting. It is no doubt much more satisfae- 
tory to be found trifling with an elegant piece of orig od 
dery work than such common-looking articles of every day | 
use as stockings. Nor is it to he woudered at that a woman, | 
when she is unexpectedly called upon to receive guests, | 
should make herself and her surroundings as presentable as 
possible, and pose herself in what she imagines to be her | 
most striking and picturesque attitude. Of all such weak- | 
nesses as these a merciful view may well be taken. Bat | 
the same feeling which prompts such acts induces others | 
which are more serious in their consequences. It is a com- | 
mon thing for a certain class of people to make it a point | 
of appearing richer than they are. All their conversation, 
and most of their acts, tend to the same conelusion—that they | 
are far removed above the common herd, ‘They live in an | 
atmosphere of ultra-refinement; they are beings of such ex- 
tremely delicate organizations that they can do nothing of a 
plebeian character; they appear as if they would rever dream | 
that there are such things as dirt, and squalor, and misery in 
the world. They clothe themselves in fine raiment, and they 
make a point of implying that the main object of their life is 
to “kill time.” They will lead you to the conclusion that | 
they are ignorant concerning the domestic arrangements of | 
their own houses, and that they are not much concerned 
therein. A peep behind the scenes, however, shows a very 
different state of things, It is discovered that these people 
have tongues which can wag very freely and make use of 
phrases more remarkable for their forcibleness than anything 
else. It transpires that they are very far from millionaires ; 
that they have difficulties with snch vulgar and matter-of-fact 
people as butchers, bakers, and the like; aud that they have 
sometimes to indulge in transactions, in order to keep them- 
selves afloat, the honesty of which is very questionable. 
Useless they too frequently are, both in public and private, but 
they do not always display that superlative refinement and 
delicacy of feeling which they so much affect before the world. 
Poetry is, at certain times, discarded for prose ; the matter-of- 
fact takes the place of the ideal when they are left entirely to 
themselves. It is shown that their splendid homes are not all 
gold, but that there is a good deal of seantiness and shabbi- 
ness in them which is hidden from the gaze of guests by a 
flimsy veil of tinsel. It is a fact that there is generally much 
confusion, untidiness, and, if the truth must be told, oeca- 
sionally considerable dirt in the mansions of these people who 
are too refined to do anything for themselves, or, indeed, to 
order things to be done. The wonder is that such folk, whose 
whole life is one of deception, are still very easily deceived 
themselves. Yet such is the case. They implicilly accept the 
outward semblance as the sign of the real substance. Display 
on the part of others is accepted as an indicative of their true 
position. The spirit of rivalry being engendered, people vie 
with each other trequently to such an extent that often some 
of the parties come to a premature breakdown. 








| cidedly an idiot. 


| raised. 





All this is undoubtedly extremely foolish, if it is nothing 


their perfect: subserviency to 
properly, as it may seem, 
heights :— 


human wants, and he very 
condemns the more unsocial 


“ Tere learn, ye mountains more unjust, 
Which to abrupter greatness thrust, 
Which do, with your hook-shouldered height, 
The earth deform and heaven fright, 
For whose excrescence, ill designed, 
Nature must a new centre find, 
Learn here those humble steps to tread 
Which to securer glory lead.” 





How would the Alpine Club reply tosuch arguments? How 
can they justify their preference of the snows of Mont Blane 
to the softer charms of Richmond Hill? That enthusiastic 
body might possibly give a satisfactory reply. They are 
solucing themselves at the present moment, during the many 
months of enforced abstinence from their favorite madness, 
by exhibiting a coilection of pictures by a distinguished French 
artist, M. Loppe, which very forcibly illustrates the pecu- 
liarity of their tastes. M. Leppe's special talent: is in the re- 
presentation of Alpine snows. By effecting a diflicult ascent 
in St. Martin’s-place, up a stairesse whieh, in concession to 
the weakness of ordinary humanity, is not coated with ice, 
the daring tourist may find himself for all practical purposes 
in the heart of the Alps. Desolate snow-fielcs and inaceessi- 
ble peaks glare upon him trom all sides. One tremendous 
crevasse in particular, somewhere in the wilds of the Mer de 
glace, impres him with the profound conviction that a 
party of guides must be frozen in a sleep of many years’ du- 
ration somewhere in’ its unfathomable depths. That M. 
Loppe has taken pleasure in painting it may be inferred 
from the loving fidelity with whieh he has represented its 
minutest details. That the Alpine Club—which is presuma- 
bly composed of ordinary human beings—loves to gaze upon 
his gaping grave (for so it appears to the unprejudiced ob- 
server) is equally clear from the reception which they have 
accorded to the painter. But is their enthusiasm creditable 
to them’? Should we infer that they are modern ghouls, 
hating mankind and loving the deserts which still hold out 





jagainst human invasion; or is there some better interpreta- 


tion to be placed upon their peculiar sentiment? Why take 
pleasure in the abomination of desolation in the immediate 
vicinity of Charing-cioss ? Should these pictures of untrod- 
den wildernesses, lighted by blood-red sunsets or shining in a 
ghastly light of their own, really attract people more than 
that full tide of human existence for which Dr. Johuson ex- 


pressed a manly preference over all rural beauties ? 


The reply would probably start from the principle that 
love of nature is something of a misnomer. A man who 
takes pleasure in contemplating daffodils or clouds does not 
really think that a daflodil is a more interesting object than 
a human being, or attracts a larger share of his sympathies, 
If it did, he would be partly a misanthrope, but still more de- 
Ile merely intends to imply that he is ca- 
pable of enjoying solitude; and he doubtless enjoys it be- 
eause he can think of the destinies of the race more 
distinetly when he is not disturbed by the presence of too 
many of its units. He can meditate on the shortness of hu- 
man life or the fallacy of human hopes the more efleetually 
when he has no inducement to listen to gossip about the 
chances of a particular judze making a vacancy, or a given 
young man marrying aspecitic young woman. ‘The preach- 
ing of datlodils is effective because it is so very simple and 
commonplace. The true test of poetical sensibility is the 
power of tinding fresh interest in the most threadbare plati- 
tudes. ‘There is, in fact, a very close alliance—to modity the 
ordinary phrase—between sublimity and stupidity. Now, the 
merit of a mountain, considered as a companion, is that it is 
incessantly but very emphatically repeating one very simple 
sentiment. It makes a sufliciently near approach to the 
unity of a living organism to be easily personified ; and, when 
personified, it continues to say over and over again how very 
small man is, What a short time he can live, and how very 
small an eflect he can produce upon the world in which he 
lives. Here am I, pretty much the same as I was a thousand 
generations before you were born, and as T shall be a 
thousand generations after you are buried. A ploughed field 
flatters human vanity, and suggests the advantages of steam 
cultivation and the number of quarters of corn that may be 
A mountain with its crevasses and glaciers suzgests 
the slow development of vast changes reaching backwards 
and forwards beyond the petty ken of human beings. ‘That 
is clearly a very Commonplace and rather monotonous obser- 
vation, after atime. But yet it is the sentiment which, ex- 
pressed in various forms, is the substance of a great part of 
all the most impressive poetry and moralizing that has ever 
been composed. Byromieally interpreted, it may become 
cynical; but that is only becanse Byron chooses to repine 
against the inevitable, instead of looking things in. the face 
likea man, To rejoice in communion with mountains ought, 
therefore, to indicate a power of taking pleasure in some of 
the most solemn reflections that can occur to a human being. 
We do not venture to say that it actually does imply that 
power; for mountains have been oaly too eftectually asso- 
ciated with mere athleticism, or with the delights of a vigorous 


produced in Glasgow, with John Cooper for the hero, Mae- 
ready adopted it, and throughout his subsequent career he 
probably never so stirred the heart-pulses of an audience as 
jin that slightly melo-dramatie part. Miss Foote was the 
| Virginia.” 
| From that time till his retirement in 1851, Mr. Macready 
| grew in favor as he grew in ability, and he was not only an 
jaccomplished actor, he was a true friend of the drama, In 
his management of Drury Lave and Covent Garden he tried 
jlo make the stage a“ school of virtue,” according to the words 
jin the patent; but the proprietors preferred high rents, lost 
j their tenant, and went for a time without any rent at all. 
Mr. Macready’s taste in mounting his plays, as it is called, 
was consummate. What was a rare excellence in him was 
carried to excess by Mr. Charles Kean, who painted the lily. 
To the last, Macready improved, and was never greater than 
when he took leave of the stage, in Macbeth.” tle was less 
careful of costume than he was of his acting in it. In 
“Romeo,” for Mr. Macready played that part, he looked very 
like a rope-dancer, but there was something terrific in his 
dying scenes. This may be said especially of those where 
death was by poison. One could not see him die in * Ham- 
let” or “ King John” without holding breath for a time, so 
appalling was the representation to those who saw it for the 
first time. 

In management he was called a martinet by those who 
were too lazy to work, as he did, for perfection; but he oc- 
easionally roughly suppressed the impulses of fellow-actor s 





if they interfered with his own eflorts. Ile kept too proudly 
aloof from those fellows, but he did not show his contempt 
so coarsely as Mrs. Fanny Kemble expressed hers, in her 
“ Diary,” for the stage and contemporary players. On mak- 
ing his final bow, no sympathizing comrades surrounded 
him; but at the banquet given in his honor, he bade bis real 
farewell to woops of friends, with a heart as full as his 
glass. 

Finally, it may be said of him, that he was a link between 
two epochs. He acted with men who had played with Gar- 
rick and Macklin: and he himself, in the course of his career, 
performed with John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, (' Glenalvon” 
to her “* Lady Randolph,’) Master Betty, Edmund Kean, and 
also with many actors who yet remain on the stage. Ile was 
the last of the great actors, yet he was not of the very great- 
est. Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, Kean, stand together on 
the highest eminence; but Young and Macready occupy the 
next height; and it does not scem likely that they will be 
joined during the present generation by a brother of equal 
quality.—Athenaun. 

ind 
HUNTING SNIPE. 


Among our own hunters was a trapper named Shep 








Medary—a lively, roystering mountaineer, who liked nothing 
better than to get a joke upon an unfortunate “ pilgrim’ or 
“tender foot” who was verdant enough to contide in his 
stories of mountain life. 

“ What a night!” said Shep, as the moon rose broad and 
clear—‘ what a glorious night for drivin’ snipe !” 

Here was something new. Two of oar young men were 
eager to learn all about the mystery. 

“ Driving snipe! what's that, Shep? ‘Tell us about it.” 

“ Did ye never hear ?” replied Shep, with a face expres- 
sive of wonder at their ignorance. “ Why, it's as old as the 
mountains, [ guess; we always choose such weather as this 
for drivin’ snipe. The snipe are fat now, and they drive bet- 
ter, and they are better eatin’ too. L tell you, a breakfast of 
snipe, broiled on the buflalo chips, is not bad to take, is it 
Dick ?” 

Beaver Dick, who had just arrived in camp, thus appealed 
to, growled an assent to the proposition Contained in Shep’s 
question; and the boys, more anxious than eyer, pressed 
Shep for an explanation, 

“ Maybe,” said one of them, “maybe we can drive the 
snipe to-night and get a mess for breaktast: what have we to 
do, Shep ?” 

“Oh well,” responded Shep, “if you're so plagueyi gno- 
rant, Pm afear'd you won't do. Howsomever, you can try. 
You boys get acouple of them gunny sacks and candles, and 
we'll go out and start em up.” 

Elated with the idea of having a mess of snipe for break- 

fast, the two young men, uader Shep’s direction, each equip- 
ped with a gunny-sack and candle, followed him out upon 
the plain, half a mile from camp, accompanied by some half- 
dozen members of our party. ‘The spot was chosen because 
of its proximity toa marsh whieh was supposed to be tilled 
with snipe. In reality it was the swarming-place for mos- 
quitoes. 
“ Now,” said Shep, stationing the hoys about ten feet apart, 
“open your sacks, be sure and keep the mouths of ’em wide 
open, and after we Jeave you, light your candles and hold ’em 
well into the sack, so that the snipe can see, and the rest of 
us will drive ’em up. It may take a little spell to get om 
started, but if you wait patiently they'll come. 

With this assurance the suipe drivers lett them, and re- 
turned immediately to camp. 











“ T’ve got a couple of green ‘uns out there,’ said he with a 
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sly wink. “ They'll wait some time for the snipe to come 
up, I reckon.” hap: 
The boys followed directions,—the sacks were held wide 
open, the candles kept in place. There they stood, the easy 
prey of the remorseless mosquitoes. An hour passed away, 
and yet from the ridge above the camp the light of the can- 
dies could be seen across the plain. Shep now stole quietly 
out of camp, and, making a long cireuit, came up behind the 
victims and, raising a war-whoop, fired his pistol in the air. 
Tue boys dropped their sacks and started on a two-forty 
pace for camp, coming in amid the laughter and shouts of 
their companions.—Seribner’s. 
| 


—_—_ oa 
SCAMPERERS. 


A broad, bright, beaming face, with a vagne smile and un- 
steady eyes—hair disposed to full apart in shaggy flakes, or 
cristling out into spiral ends that suggest the broken tips of 
twisted wire—a dress that has the ineffaceable mark of the 
toilet pitchfork in every fold and fastening—a hurried ais, a 
manner distracted, inattentive, the manner of one whose 
brain is perplexed with the consciousness of things left undone | 
and ever searching for reminders and exenses—answers made | 
at random—remarks cast into the general fund of talk lke 
pebbles into puddings, inappropriate and without meaning— 
these are some of the signs that Letoken,a seamperer, one of 
that tribe of the unready, each member of which loses half an 
hour on the day of his or her birth, and never makes it up 








| 
in. | 
It is all that lost Lalf-hour! Whatever misfortunes, hind- 
rances, or missed opportunities may befall the scamperer, put | 
them down to that tatal thirty minutes squandered in the be- | 
inning. As the build of a ship is determined by the first | 
es that are laid down, so is the life of a man, including the | 
minor sex, by the accidents of the initial moment. What else 
_ did astrology mean ?—and is a scemperer to be held responsi- | 
ble for ali the breakers and whirlpools of his rushing life ? | 
retitly he thinks not; for no one ever hears a scamperer 
himself to task for his hurry, or find that his own delay 
“has produced his own confusion. 
perers are generally good natured. It seems as if they 
had no time in which to indulge unpleasant humors ; or per- 
haps, feeling themselves always sinners on one side of x 





nature, they are forced in justice to make allowances for 
others. Whatever the cause, there is the result ; and a seamp- 
erer, with his or her hearty manner, genial smile, and for the 
most part frank and affectionate ways, disarms reproach *by 
the very qualities fur which reproach is deserved. For whut 
has made him unpunctual, say? Just that hearty manner, that 
genial simile, those affectionate ways! He was tempted, and 
he was not proof. Nay, he himself was the tempter; and, in- 
different to the fact that stern duty was calling for him loudly 
elsewhere, gave himself up to the siren song of the moment, 
and preferred to charm his present audience rather than keep 
faith with his prospective. Anything serves as the golden 
apple which can arrest the seamperer in his straight course, 
‘and turn him aside into devieus ways. If he has made one 
engagement already, and of ascrious kind too, he is sure to 
“ two or three on its crest; and he ends, in all probability, 
»y keeping none because he cannot keep all. He consoles 
himself while he smokes his pipe, sitting in dressing gown and 
slippers by his comfortable fireside, with the reflection that all 
the hangers-on to other folks’ broken words suffer alike ; as it 
the multitude of sins produces a harmony of virtue, just as the 
blending of many colors produces a neutral tint, expressive of 
none He finds a magnet wherever he turns; and bis con- 
stancy and reliability fly out under the attraction, like the 
‘bolts and screws in Sinbad’s ship. People like him; and he 
likes to be liked, and gives in to the fascination, ‘The present 
is bis all, and he has no eyes forthe future when he shall have 
offended those who were his friends yesterday by neglected 
- undertakings and broken promises. Aud not all his power of 
smiling down wrath, nor all his flectness in scampering through 
difficulties and after time lost far ahead, will be able to soothe 
away the one or overtake the other. 

All this is vexatious enough, and at times worse than vexa- 
tious—damaying and ruinous; but what ean you do? No 
amount of chiding will ever make the natural scamperer take 
time by the forelock, and make sure of the day before he plans 
for the night. He was born to rattle through his life hke a 
steam-engine, indifferent to rails; and when he makes smash 
of bis neighbor's goods as well as of his own, he may be sorry, 
but he is not repeutant—insomuch, at least, as this last in- 
cludes reform, 

A woman scamperer is perhaps less damaging, but on the 
whole more annoying, than the congenial man, Where he 
destroys fortunes she makes hayvoe of comfort; and where he 
confuses your affairs she merely mixes your brandy with your 
whiskey, and complacently makes a whole bottle out of the 
half-ends of your tawny port and fall-bodied-brown sherry— 
between which, in her innocence, she sees and tastes uo diffe- 
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AKIN TO LOVE. | Ceremonies in suecession, it would appear, to a Capt. Web- 
EES m - ster, Who was one of the noted gamblers of the day. 
St ALFRED FRACEVAL GRAVES | Nash was now in his element. His genius liad full scope 
** Have you met a maiden fair for development. Ile systematized and organized the 


Roaming through the forest shady ?” amusements of the place. 


“Many a maid I've met with there.” 
“Nay, but none to match my lady.” 


He evolved order out of chaos, 
and was soon recognized as a necessity. He saw clearly that 
| to accomplish the results at which he aimed, it was necessary 
that he should assame paramount authority: He had the 
“Tf you be the lady’s love, majority, including all the best people with him, and ere long 
Show—for who could show me better— they called him King of Bath.—Cornhill Magazine. 

By what signs I most may prove | 

| 

} 
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If mine eyes have missed or met her” SNOBS 
“Nay, [ said not she loved me, Ave there such things in good American society as snobs ? 
oe ane pct —_ I love — A snob, according to the great authority on this subject, is one 
| i . mane ene ey uate thee | who * meanly admires mean things ;” bat this definition is so 
er by surer sigus discover. | wide that we are lost in it, Phang must go to the lifelike portraits 
: . minted by ‘Thackeray, rather than to his definition, for the 
| “Neath a golden wealth of hair , con meaning of the word. ‘The British snob is a ‘man or 
Laugh the bine eyes of my Phyllis ; woman who worships rank, and wo:ships it with naive open- 
Hi oe red lips like roses reve, hess, to the amusement of bystanders, not for what it is really 
Weeathed around a row of lilies, worth, bat with a stupid, idolatrous zeal, partly grovelling 
ea het raat before it because it is powerful and he is weak, partly because 
“o> _ ‘i en on | he expects some return for his adoration, well iecles as he 
Singing light. antil my sight vs | does that his god is after all human, and that human flattery 
Totthen repo lenly alley.” | must be mixed with reverence if his worship is to have its 
; ’ . | Proper effect. Perhaps the most characteristic trait of the trne 
++ Sach a maid methinks 1 met _snob is the contrast between the fendalism of his ideal of the 
Underneath the forest shady— | relation between himself and his superiors in station, and the 
Such a maid methinks—and yet vulgar commercial basis of the real relation and his natural 
Searcely all in all thy lady,” | life. ft is this contrast which, as much as anything, makes 
Chackeray’s descriptions and situations in the ‘* Book of 
‘Now, what mean you, I implore ?” Suobs” so irresistibiy amusing. Bat the American snob—on 
“Said you not your Phyllis pretty what soil does he grow? We kuow the British snob when we 
Fled alony the flowery floor, meet him, but by what traits are we to recognize his Amer'can 
Trolling out some mirthtal ditty ? | brother? He must meanuly admire some mean thing, but it 


cannot be rank, because we have abolished rank. It may be 
money; but certainly, if it is money, he does not exhibit his 
snobbishness in the way we should expect. ‘The true snob is 
naive, but neivete is not a common trait in great American 
cities. Naivete in New York or in Chicago would be as hard 


* But the maid T met but now 
Leant, with lips for grief a-quiver, 
On a fallen beechen bough, 
O’er the margin of the river; 


Se ae eae a thing to find as Artemus Ward assured us ‘* monarchy” was 

Her soft arms most sadly laid , in Canada. Among the qualities which are usually attributed 

_ O'er that branch that bridged the river ; to Americans are energy, eagerness to get rich, great self- 

Graven on whose rind T read, ae complacency, atid coutidence. Deference and veneration have 

“If lovers never, friends for ever. not of late years been virtues supposed to flourish at all on 

“Nay then, so your tale be trath American soil, But without social deference and veneration 

With the dearest joy you at the British snob could not exist, since it is his burlesque and 

nr eiragehacany wage neat Fa , misapplication of them which make him a snob. We may 

iain at Mies tbh tenes teen tne,” contidently appeal to any one who has ever seen a real snob 
Ayiliss a 16 ast many love me, 





transported from Great Britain to these shores to say whether 
he did not seem like a fish out of water, as if he felt his exile 
BEAU NASH. torm snobdom dimly, in a ** sub-conscious” way, through his 
, A whole system, and was gasping for breath in the new atmos- 
“Beau Nash” was the son of a gentleman of Swansea,! phere. Did be find a fellow-snob to take him by the hana ? 
South Wales, in which town Richard was born, on the 18th! No: he must search many a long day before he finds one.— 
of October, 1674. He was sent toschool at Carmarthen, from | Galaxy. 
which sombre county town he was removed to Jesus Colleze, | " 
Oxford. There he was distinguished for idleness and dissi FALLACIES AND COUNTER-FALLACIES. 
pation, for a love of tine clothes, and a premature capacity | 7 - : 
for intrigue. Hearing that the boy had engaged himself to) Sydney Smith—following the great Bentham and _ his 
be married before he was sevenicen, the father removed |“ Book of Fallacies,” as Sancho Panza followed Dou Quixote 
Dick’s name from the college books and carried him back to| Was never ina pleasanter vein than when he denounced 
Wales. The next paternal eflort for the provision of the | tue commonplace argument of “ obstructives,” that an inno- 
young gentleman was, in the language of the day, “the pur-, vation must be opposed not on its own account only, but be- 
| chase of a pair of colors.” But the young ensign could not) cause it is likely to be only the preface to further innova- 
tolerate restraint. He had no appetite for drill, no respect| tions. Thus he expresses himself in his immortal * Noodle’s 
\for duty. He wished to dress as he liked, to do as he liked,| Oration.” * Give not, then,” says Noodle, * your sanction to 
Jin all respects to be his own master. So young Nash soon] this measure, tor whatever be (its character, if you do give 
made his last appearance on parade, and betook himself to a} your sanction to it, the same man by whom this is proposed 
new profession. The Lins of Court bad more attraction for| will propose to you others to which it will be impossible to 
him than the barracks. He became a student of the Temple,| give your assent. 1 care very little, Sir, for the ostensible 
jand lived upon his wits) The old advice to “dress above | measure, but what is there behind ? What are the honora- 
| your income, and to live below it” was scrupulously observed | ble geutleman’s future schemes? If we pass this bill, what 
by Nash. While dining from a plate of cold meat from a} fresh concessions may he not require ? What further degra- 
cook-shop, he wore the finest clothes. Ile was born with few | dation is he planning tor this country?” And, again, in a 
personal attractions. He had neither a good face nor a good | memorable passage in Peter Plymley’s Letters, he describes 
lfivure. But he had elegant manners and an insinuating | the supposed condition of a village enjoying the annual din- 
address; and he contrived to make many so-called friends,| ner, where three-fourths of the inhabitants seized the other 
among whom perhaps were some dupes. Littie by litte his} fourth, “ bound them hand and foot, laid them upon their 
reputation, as aman of culiivated taste and tine discernment | backs, and compelled them to look on while the rest were 
By degrees, how- 


in ceremonial usages spread among his brother Templars. | stufling themselves with beef and beer. 
ever, the Obnoxious street gol to be so well peopled, and its 


And when it’ was resolved by the Middle Pemple, ot which 

he was a member, to give an entertainment to William LIL. | inhabitants so firmly united, that their oppressors, more afraid 
on his accession, young Nash was appointcd Master of the| of injustice, were disposed to be just. At the next dinner 
Ceremonies. He did his work so weil that the King desired | they are unbound, the year alter allowed to sit upright, then 
to knight him. But with a sagacious hint to His Majesty,|a bit of bread and a glass of water; till at last, after a long 
that if he were to be a knight at all he would wish to be a| series of concessions, they are emboldened to ask in pretty 
poor knight at Windsor, as the preferment would carry some | plain terms that they may be allowed to sit down at the bot- 
| pay with it, Nash respectfully declined the honor, tom of the table, and to fill their bellies as well as the rest. 
| But the allair gave him some notoriety, sad by increasing | Forthwith a general ery of shame and scandal. ‘Ten years 
the pumbers of his acquaintance increased the numbers ot 
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we c ; ago were you not laid upon your backs ¥ Don’t you remem- 
rence, ‘This ts not such a terrible catastrophe, you will say, | jis dupes. As long as he could get money, le did not care 


compared to the fatal blunders of your scampering lawyer, or | jow he wot it, 


ber What a great thing you thought it to get a piece of bread ¥ 





. bape! Ile was a gambler by profession, with aeross | Low thanktul you were for cheese parings? Have you for- 
our stockbroker born in a hurry and living in a whirlwind. | of the mountebank. 


at they are unpleasant all the same, and often land 
dilemmas embarrassing enough to a sensitive mind. You have 
a scamperer for your wife, let us say. ‘he best creature in the 
world, she is also the most unreliable; and to trust to her co- 
operation is very much like putting milk in « sieve and expect- 


ing it to tuin out an omelette. You ask your friend A to | 


dinner, and you expressly desire that be shall be well served, 
and above all punctually. He is rich, odd, severe, methodi- 
eal, He has no heirs, as he has more than once told you sig- 
nificantly; and he has always added that he is on the look-out 
for one. But he loves punctuality, order, and method beyond 
allthe other Christian graces, sud he loudly declares that he 
would not give the traditional fig for all the virtues in the 
calendar which did not include these as the beginning and the 
summing-up. Well! you ask him; and you impress it on the 
fluid brain of your scampering wife that you hope she will be 
iu time, and that she will have everything well arranged and 
in household perfection of service. Ske forgets half you have 
said, and contuses the other half; asks the B girls to come in 
for an evening's noisy practice—and the B girls are emphati- 
cally of the period, with haystack heads and Grecian bends, 
with loud voices rich in slang; yirls whom your odd, precise 
old friend on the look-out for an heir detests and fears, and 
holds to be, with all their kind, given over to unredeemed 
abomination, Aud because the B girls are of the kind called 
**jolly,” she makes no fuss with them, she says; so has a 
serap dinner irresistibly suggestive of rags of many colors, 
served anyhow, with a certain rollick and reckless disregard 
of appearances that puts the seal of an eternal No on that 
eodieil you had hoped for. Your friend A leaves the house 


. . , mate prey. So he took his wits with him te Bath, and with 
disgusted ; and your scampering little wife, untidy, breathless, |) ;_ * : aa 

J ’ ty» “) | his tine clothes and plausible manners soon made an impres- | 
good humored, inexact, has lost yon a fortune which else would wey — 


have been ip your possession not six months after.— Qucen. 





you in by doing penance in a blanket at the great door ot York 


On one oeeasion Le made fifty pounds! gotten that memoravle eve when the Lord of the Manor in- 
tertered to obtain you aslice of the puolic pudding ? And now, 
With an audacity equal to your ingratitude, you have the im- 
pudence to asik for knives and forks, and to request, in terms 
too plain to be mistaken, that you may sit down to table with 
of this disereditable kind could not maintain his expendiiure. | the rest, and be indulged even with beef and beer. Tuere 
| It was the undercurrent of successful gambling that preserved | are not more than halla dozen dishes which we have reserved 
the fountain from running dry. He knew whom to play) for ourselves: the rest has been throwr open to you in the 
with, and he played warily and well. London was at that) utmost profusion. You have potatoes and carrots and suet 
time, itis said, the only fitting arena for such performances. | dumplings, sops in the pan, and delicious toast-and-water in 
Phe English baths were frequented mainly by valetudi- | incredible quantities; beet, mutton, lamb, pork, and veal are 
harians, Who went thither to get rid of what worthy Dr. | ours ; aud il you were not the most restless and dissatistied of 
Cheyne deseribed as “the English malady—the vapors.” | human Seings, you would never think of aspiring to enjoy 
But, on a tertunate day at the beginning ot the eighteenth | them.” 
century, as | have before narrated, Queen Anne, having the! As is usually the ease with the jokes of the great humorist 
meagrims, Mace a journey to Bath for the benetit of her | whom we are quoting, there is in these passages abundance 
health. So the long-neglected city, with all its beautitul, of excellent good sense conveyed under cover of facctious- 
environments, rose suddenly into fashion. * People of dis- | ness, and it would be easy to transfer his picture uf the half- 
tinction” made their way to a piace which majesty had) emancipated villagers to illustrate the great woman-question 
consented to honor; and the seekers of pleasure secon out-| of our day. What would the fair sex have? Think of their 
numbered the seekers of health. condition in former ages. Were not their ancestresses gra- 
No long time passed before Mr. Richard Nash, of the dually emancipated from the successive conditions of slavery 
Middle Temple, scented the opportunity and went to Bath.) and domestic subordination ? How long ago is it since,like Eve 
Whether he had found that dupes were searcer in London in Milton's Paradise, they waited on their husbands and the 
than they had been—that he was becoming a little too well male guests at table? How long since those husbands were 
known, and that therefore it would be wise to change his recognised as in a sense their sovereigns, and the act of hus- 
hunting-grounds, history does not record, But itis certain) band-murder punished as petty treason? How long since 
he was shrewd enough to perceive that, where idle and they were relieved trom personal correction and the rule of 
Wealthy people were congregated there was sure toe be a) the crab-stick ? low long since they were admitted by the 
sulliciency of gaming, and, therefore, a sufliciency of legiti- gentle yielding of their superiors to enjoy their own earnings, 
i and in some cases a right to separate property? How long 
since they were actually admitted to sit on school boards ? 
And now, “ with an audacity equal to their ingratitude,” 
| they positively demand the right of household suttrage when 


Minster, while people were coming out of church; and he | 
pocketed a still larger amount by riding naked on a cow 
j through a country village. Exceptional exploits, however, | 











sion on the visitors, which afterward extended itself to the 
amore permanent inhabitants, and he became Master of the 
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j 
they happen to occupy houses for which the law (made by 
wep) exacts from them rents and taxes! All this, we say, 
might be urged in the same tone as when Peter P!ymiley 
pressed it in an analogous case on his brother-in-law Abra- 
ham; and would, no doubt, be so urged, if Peter Plymley 
were alive still, and if he took the woman's rights side 
in the present controversy, Which we cannot but think im- 
probable. Nevertheless, there is a lurking fallacy, pot re- 
cognised either by Bentham or by Sydney Smith, at the bot- 
tom of the very sarcasm which they so abundantly used. 
Whether a proposed measure ought to be resisted, not be- 
cause likely in itself to do much or any mischief, but because 
its concession is certain to be followed by a demand for 
further measures which re likely to do vast mischief, aud to 
give additional strength to the demand for them, isa question | 
not lightly to be disposed of either by the sneer of the witor 
by the trivialities of the political pedant. In order to auswer 
such a question discreetly, it is necessary, amoug ether things, 
to ascertain whether the concession required is of itsell a 
complete and satisfactory one, or whether, tuken aloue, itis 
unimportant, and is therefore sought for as a ccver only for 
further demands which the concession will render it more 
difticult to resist. When the Catholics askeJ for emancipa- 
tion it was an absolute settlement of the pending diflerence ; 
they had nothing more (of any real consequence) to ask for, 
and Sydney Smith was, theretore, quite right in pointing out 
that the ordinary topic of Conservative opposition—Do not 
gyant this, as if you do something more will be asked for— 
was really of that order of arguments which Bentham rates 
as fallacies. But if, as has been said, the connection in ques 
tion 1s of itself unimportant, then the same answer, whethe 
right or wrong, is at all events no such fallacy. The object 
is simply asked for with a view to more, and those who plead 
for it on the ground of its insignificance are either dceeciving 
us or themselves deceived. Something of this sophistry, 
conscious or unconscious, we perceive in the arguinents re- 
cently used in favor of the woman’s sullrage measure. “ Lt 
seems the fate of this measure,” we quote from an article in 
the Daily News, “ to be supported and opposed by arguments 
which ate a world too wide for its comparatively small pro- 
portions.........The proposal is to give the right to those, 
and only to those, on whom correlative responsibilities have 
already been imposed, and who are actually discharging all | 
the duties which are held, in the case of men, to give them a | 
claim to the franchise. Mr. Bruce said that if wonen could 
not perform all political duties, Uacy could not claim all po- 
litical rights, but this measure does not bestow all rights, not 
impose all duties.........As to the discussions of the rela- 
tive strength and ability of men and women, they are utterly 
beside the mark.........Theie names (those of female house- 
holders) are already on the rate-book ; they vote for guar- 
dians of the poor, for municipal councillors, and fer school 
boards ; they are eligible as overseers, and are in many cases 





“ 


anxiously sought as members of school boards; but when a | 


member of Parliament has to be elected they are unable 
to vote. Mr. Jacob Bright proposes to remove this disability 
and nothing more. The number of women who would thus 
be added to the register is probably between two and tiree 
hundred thousand, distributed over the whole country. The 
addition seems, at first sight, hardly worth fighting about, 
Its eflect either way would be but small. Yet it it is not 
urged with passion it is resisted with desperation.” 
quite rightly resisted with desperation by any ove who is in 
earnest about the general question. For it is certain and ob- 
vious on the face of it that the mere admission of these three 
or fowr hundred thousand persons is not the real object con- 
tended for oragainst. Lt would be only the “ thin end of the 
wedge,” a phrase often misused by “ obstructives,” but 
which may, notwithstanding, be used on other oceasions with 
much significance by impartial and unprejudiced reasoners. 
No one, in all probability, seriously supposes that the step 
attempted by this Bill towards equality of political rigtts be- 
tween the sexes would be coutined to its osteusible purpose, 
Its friends bope, its enemies fear, and both are alike con- 
vinced, that it would) be an introduction only to further in- 
novations, And in such cases as this, us we have said, the 
application of the Benthamic doctrine of fallacies to the ar- 
gument of the opposition—whether that doctrine be urged 
svlemnly or jocoscly—is out of place —Lall Mall Guzetle. 
MISS MARY CARPENTER, 

The arrival in this country of Miss Carpenter, so favorably 
known throughout the world for her efforts in the cause of 
prison reform and fenale education, has called forth an invi- 
tation from the officers of the National Prison Association 
requesting her to address a public meeting on this interest- 
ing topic in the Church of All Souls, in this city, on Tuurs- 
day, June 5, at 8 o'clock P.M. Miss Carpenter, while feeling 
diflident of her power to speak on so important a subject, bas 
accepted the invitation and signified her intention of address- 
ing the meeting on Prison Discipline and Reform ‘Treat- 
ment. 

Miss Carpenter is to-day the most prominent name in 
Europe on this subject, which has become ot late a living 
question with the governments, statesmen and philanthro 
pists of the civilized world. Her admirable books—* Our 
Convicts,” “ The Crofton Prison System,” © Juvenile Delin- 
quents,” and many others—have made her widely known in 
her own and other countries; and her abundant labors in 
Great Britain, Ireland, India, and the continent of Europe, in 
the cause of prison reform and female education, have roused, 
guided, and invigorated public opinion, and bave endeared 
her name and person to all who have had the happiness to 
make her acquaintance, and to come within the range and 
power of her magnetic influence. And, despite the modesty 
with which, in her letier, she disclaims any skill in public 
speaking, she is, nevertheless, a finished and most effective 
orator. Within the last few years, Miss Carpenter has thrice 
visited India for the promotion of female education in that 
great empire, where she had the warmest welcome and re- 
ceived the highest honors from leading natives, both male 
and female. Last autumn a conference, lasting several days, 
was held at Darmstadt under the presidency of the Crown 
Princess of Germany (the Princess Royal of Englana), to 
improve the condition of working women. The Princess not 
only sent a special invitation to Miss Carpenter to assist at 
the conference, but received and entertained her as a guest 
during its continuance. The National Prison Association 
extends a cordial invitation to the citizens of New York to 
meet and listen to the most distinguished of living female 
philanthropists on one of the vital questious of the day, and 
feels no hesitation in promising to those Who accept tae invi- 
tation an entertainment of rare excellence and interest. Lt is 
expected that ex Governor Seymour, Presideat of the Asso- 
ciation, will preside; but if he shall be prevented, the chair 
will be taken by one of the Vice Presidents, probably Goy- 
ernor Haines, of New Jersey. 
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MAY. 


Mareh hears the building rookery evwwing ring, 
And sees the forrows bold the harvest’s hopes ; 
Aurora’s gates blithe April earlier opes, 

And hears a larger throng of warblers sing : 
‘Then twinkle creatures of the dusty wing, 

And flower-fringed banks ike fond Narcissus look 
With arch complacence in the mimic brook : 
The cuckoo shouts hke some unearthly thing. 
Next comest Thon, fair May, to bloom the thorn 
With saintly whiteness for vermilion haws, 

‘To wind, in olden shades, thy magie horn, 

hat makes me, careless of the present, panse, 
‘Yo think of Shakspeare dreaming, Daute born, 
And Kepler solving planetary laws. 


The triumph recently achieved by the English horse Gang 
Forward at the Newmarket races is heartily welcomed b 
British sportsmen, the discussion relative to the decline of the 
turf in England, which has been going on of late, having 
inspired the belief in some quarters that the great racing 
prizes would go to Paris or Berlin, 

When Charles Reade told of a lady's stockings being pulled 
‘off her feet by the force of a flood, he invited the incredulous 
smiles of his readers; but he would have found even less 
believers if he had told of a hurricane that absolutely blew off 
ithe feathers of a fowl, and left it as bare as if it had been 
| picked for the pot, Yet such an incident is seriously narrated 
‘in the detailed account of the lowa tornado. 
| 


The Norwich, Connecticut, Loci Company makes 1,200 
locks per day. Que of their recent inventions is a lock so 
constructed as to admit of 700 changes, and requiring a key 
for each change; yet a “master” hey is which will 
unlock the whole, 


> 
AEROLITES. 


The minerals called aerolites proceed from the explosion of The Russian papers say that a large party in Japin is in 
a bolide, which sometimes takes place with a noise equal to | favor of the cession of the island of Saghalen to Russia, and 
the report of “a heavy piece of artillery,” or even ** the ex- | that a definite arrangement on the subject: will probably be 
plosion of a mine.” ‘The weight of these is sometimes no |arrived at during the stay of the Japanese mission at St. 
joke: one, six, or seven yards in diameter, fell in the Island of | Petersburg, : 

Lanaia-Nawai in the beyiuning of this century; and another | ‘phe late French Minister of Public Instruction ordered from 
in 1868, on the same island, Fourteen deaths have taken | 4M, Bartholdi and Carrier Belleuse, of Paris, monuments, 
place in consequence of these little strangers, One of two, | intended to commemorate two of the most touching episodes 
jthe largest known, fell at duvenas, in the Ardeche, in E821, | of the last war. ‘The object of the first is to acknowledge the 
and weighed 212 ponnds; another, which was in the Paris generons aid given by the United States to France in 
Exhibition of 1807, fell in Chih, and weighed 210 pounds 5 and |subseriptions and gifts of all sorts, The second monu- 


| 
made 


y the miners who brought it home on their mules took it for! ent commemorates the generous conduct of Switzerland 


| 


j 7-7 j X . an | a | , . 

silver, Phe Caille acrolites in the Maritime Alps, now in the | jp sheltering Bourbaki and his army, 
Paris Museum, was used as a seat im a chureh porch, and 
weighed twelve and a half hundredweight. Bat the most | 


By the death of Mr, Hope-Seott, Abbotsford is left in the 
colossal of all is the aerolite brought back trom the Mexican 


hands of his only danghter by his first wife, Miss Lockhart, 
Sir Walter's granddaughter, 


, : : ; Mr. Hope-Scott lost his first 
campaign, which is no less than fifteen and a half hundred: | 0 OE “gat age er Lege: 

Ao Ag It had from time immemorial been lying where it | see » the fast survivor of Scott's family, some years ago, and 
fell. Its shape is that of a pyraund, and it is “Sa very fair [subsequently married the sister of the Duke of Norfolk; she 





specimen,” says M. Fiammarion, ‘Sof the world that sent it ‘ ee a “: 3 

pe us.” But the most interesting point of the matter he leaves | Dr. Manuing, into the Catholic fold. 

| comiieamaleameenda's “From what world did it} come?” A curious piece of statistics has just been published. It is 
Many analyses have been made of these wonderful visitors, | that of the number of letters which arrive daily at the Elysee 
but they have not added a single substance to the globe which | addressed to the President of the republic ; the total is about 
it did not possess before. Yet, what a history must a bolide 790, and may be thus divided: Applications for assistance, 


aso preeeded him, Early in his career he followed his friend, 





And | 


jhave to tell if it conld but speak! Tlow infinitely more 
linteresting is it than any stone or piece of metal brought from 
jthe antipodes or ‘utmost Ind!” for people have been there, 
but no one has ever been to that world which gives us the 
bolide, nor can we even guess what sort of world it is, 


PACTS 


AND FANCIES. 


Saturday last being the fifly-fourth anniversary of the birth- 
day of Queen Victoria, the steamers of the various great 
passenger lines to British ports, and the British merchant 
|shipping in this harbor, celebrated the event by displaying 
‘their flags and ensigns, ‘The German lines also displayed 
| their colors in honor of the anniversary. 
| Decoration Day was generally observed in this city and in 
jmany other parts of the country yesterday. 

James W. Wallack, the eminent actor, died in a sleeping-car 

fon Saturday last, on the route between Aiken, 5. C., and 

Richmond Va. He had sought to restore enfeebled health at 
j Atken, and was returning in an improved and hopefal condi- 
jtion. Mr, Wallack was bore in 1818,1n London, He was a 
vephew of the late James Watlack. His whole life has been 
passed upon the stage, where he had wou both fame and 
fortune, 


| In the Canadian House of Commons, on the 23rd inst., Sir 
jJohn A. Macdonald moved for an address to be preseuted to 
the Governor-General praying that directions be given for a 
public funeral and monument to Sir George Cartier, The mo- 
tion was carried. In the atternoon the Governor-General ar- 
rived at the House, and assented to all the bills passed during 
the session, end Parliament adjourned until the 13th of 
August. 

It is stated without doubt that Sir Hugh Allan and colleagues 
have succeeded in making arrangements in London for the 
immediate supply of a large portion of the capital required for 
building the Canadian Pacitic Railway ; the remainder to be 
furnished as the work proceeds. 

A terrific tornado or whirlwind, accompanied by hail and 
rain, passed over the county of Washington, Iowa, about six 
miles north of Washington, on the 22ud inst, Its path was 
about half a mile in width, audit tore into fragments every- 
thing ia its course. Houses, burns, fences, trees, cattle, and 
human beings were caught up and whisked through the air 
like mere toys, and then dashed to the ground with such vio- 
lence as to produce instant destruction, Houses and barns 
were torn into fragments and scattered in all directions, and 
| for miles around the tields are dotted with large timbers driven 
jinto the ground at an angle of 90 degrees. ‘The cattle were 
!actually driven head-foremost to the ground, 





Captain Chamberlayne, one of the famous “ six hundred” at 


Balaklava, died recently im Dartmonth, England, 

Earl Derby is willing to join in any mark of respect for 
John Stuart Mall which does not endorse his political opinions, 

The heaviest brain on record was recently found in the skull 
of a London brick layer who could ueither read nor write. It 
weighed 67 ounces. 

Thomas Hughes, lecturing reeently on Religions Equality, 
maintained that every Englishman was at liberty to set up any 
form of religion he chose, ‘There perfect religious 
equality in this country already. He, for lis part, was not 
opposed to concurrent cudowment, but the Nonconformists 
had always opposed it. 


was 


There is to be adisplay of carrier pigeons at the Vienna 
Exhibition, with prizes for the best specimens of the class. 

A Maine clergyman defines the bonnet of the period as an 
*incumpreheusible buudie of fiuery and frivolity,” 

‘The extensive condensed milk factories in Switzerland use 
20,000 quarts of milk daily, aud four-fifths of the products are 
exported to Eogland, 

The death is announced, at bis Chatean of Megny, in Nor- 
mandy, of M. Arcisse de Canmont, aged 70, President of the 
{French Archi ological Society. Tho deceased had dev 
jhimself particularly to the history of his mative department, 
and to him is due the erection of the colnmn to commemorate 
the expedition of William the Conqueror to Vugland. 





At a party the other night, a pensive youny man sang most 
patheticaliy, ** Where are the friends of my clildhood?” A 
bystender was heard to observe they were probably in a lu- 
natic asylum, if they ever had any friendship for such a man 
as that singer apparently was. 





ated | 


250; petitions having a political object, 150; others 
against some prejudice suffered, 100; complaints against 
functionaries, 100; abuse, 80; manaces of death, 20. The 
insults are of the most vulgar kind. Many are sigued “A 
Radical Republican,” or ** An ex-Federate.” 


A Berlin payer states that instructions have recently heen 
given to all the railroads controlled by the State, to fill up all 
possible future vacancies on the working staff with discharged 
non-Commissioned Officers of the Army. It is expected by 
holding out an absolute certainty of such civic employment to 
overcome the difficulty now seriously felt, of getting a sufli- 
cient number of the corporals and sergeants who have served 
their time to volunteer for services up to twelve years, There 
is very great complaint from many regiments, it seems, of the 
difficulty of maintaining an effective supply of good non Com- 
missioned Officers. 

The Sublime Porte has sent to the Dutch Government its 
protest against the war with Acheen. 


The Sultan of Turkey gave audience last week to the 
Khedive of Egypt, whose reception is stated to have been of 
the most cordial nature. 


The rage for international exhibitions has 1eached even to 
Chih, and that progressive State has devoted $225,000 for the 
building of an edifice in Valpatiso for the first industrial fair, 
probably, which has ever been proposed in South America, 
The time is set for 1875, giving ample opportunity for the 
collection of the treasures which, in the shape of raw material 
of every description, exist in profusion in thi.t country, If 
there ever was a land that deserved development as well as 
needed it, it is South America, and it is to be hoped that the 
proposed exhibition will have the effect of infusing a new spirit 
into her Jazy, lethargic inhabitants. 


Recently Milan was full of peasants, who came to visit the 
Church of Sant’ Eustorgio on the fete day of Saint Peter the 
Martyr. ‘The particuiar object is to preserve themselves from 
headaches for the year to come, and the all-powerful charm 
consists in knocking the head more or less hard against the 
marble urn of the Saint, ‘To a stranger, this serio comic 
spectacle is productive of an indescribable sensation, the 
irresistible desire to laugh opposing the pity for the ignorance 
so glaringly evinced. 

The number of persons killed in the streets of London dur. 
ing the past five years by vehicles aud horses has been 535 ; 
maimed or injured, 7,494, 

*‘Indurated tar,” a substance which, it is said, does not 
erack, shrink, nor blister, and on that account would be well 
adapted for coating iron vessels, is now being tested for that 
purpose in a British Government dock-yard, 


One of the popular delusions destroyed by the census 
returns is, tha’ the frequency of self-murder has increased very 
much of late years. ‘The census of 1870 shows the proportion 
of suicides to have been 2.5 in 100,000 persons ; the proportion 


Loi 
of 1860 was 3.2, and of 1850 2.1, in the same number of per- 
sons. ‘This shows that, while the number of suicides bas 
actually increased during the past ten years, the ratio of 
increase was much less than it was ducing the preceding 
decade, 

A few days since a dinner was given at Vierna to the exhi- 
bitors. One of the toosts proposed was the health of Mr, 
| Scott-Russell, who replied in a very effective speech, in which 
| he claimed a tribute of admiration and gratitude from exbibi- 
}tors for his colleagues, Herr Engert, the enginoer, and Herr 
| Hasenhaner, the architect. When everybody had said his 
building would tumble down, Engert made it solid as a rock ; 
and, when everybody declared it hideous, Hasenhauer stepped 
in and made it beautiful. 

The following appears in a letter to the London Tires from 
Naples, dated the Sth imst.: ‘There can be no hesitation, 
jafter ali that is freely reported here, in now speaking of the 
j engagement of the Dake of Edinburgh to the Graud Duchess 
Mane. ‘Those who should be well informed tell me that they 
jmet at Hesse Darmstadt a year or two since, and that from 
that time an understanding bas existed between them. His 
Royal Highness is now returning to London, but wiil leave it 
again shortly, and join the Empress and the Grand Duchess at 
ugenheinm, im Hesse Darmstadt. The Emperor will also be 
here later, and official publicity will then, no doubt, he given 
/to the marriage that is tu be.” 
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Thirty houses have been destreyed by a conflagration in 
Stamboul. 

Tom Hugbes, in the House of Commons on Tuesday, vainly 
protested against an adjournment for the Derby. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 





Saturday, the 24th, being the fifty-fourth anniversary of the | 
Lirthday of Queen Victoria, was observed as a half boliday. 
The morning was ushered in by the firing of salutes and the 
ringing of bells, and the reviewing of troops incidental to the 
oceasion took place during the day. In the evening London 
was illuminated, | 

The Prince of Wales has been visiting his sister, Princess | 

’ Alice, wife of Prince Ludwig of Hesse, at Darmstadt. 

The annual summer mesting at Epsom was inangurated on | 
Tuesday. The great event of the meeting and of the racing 
season, the rut for the Derby Stakes, took place on Wednues- | 
day, and was won by Doneaster, The run for the second 

lace was a dead heat between Gang Forward and Kaiser. 
The betting just before the start was 40 to 1 against Doncaster, 
7 to 2 against Kaiser, and 2 to L against Gang Forward. 

Twelve horses ran and the race was finely contested, All 
the animals started well together, Beadroll leading to Tatten- 
ham corner, Ata distance of 200 yards from the finish Don- 
caster, Gang Forward, and Kaiser were nearly abreast. When 
100 yards from the stand Doneaster spurted and came in ahead, 
amid the wild cleering of the assembled multitude, winning 
the race by half a length, The time of the winner was two 
minutes and fifty seconds, Webb was the jockey of Don- 
caster, 

The race was, as usnal, witnessed by an immense mass of 
persons, including the Prince of Wales, who bad just returned 
to London, the Duke of Edinburgh, and Prince Arthur. ‘The 
exodus of the Londoners from the city commenced early in 
the morning. “The railway trains to Epsom were crowded to 
their utmost capacity, and on the carriage roads were continu- 
ous lines of vehicles of all descriptions loaded with visitors to 
the races. In London but little business was transacted, 
everybody who could leave the city having gone to Epsom. 

Early in the morning there were indications of an inclement 
day, and although the clouds at one time broke, they again 
gathered, and the weather remained dull, but no rain fell. 
The following is the summary of the race: 

Renewal of the Derby Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, half 
forfeit, for three-year-olds, colts 8 stone 10 pounds, fillies § 
stove 5 pounds, about a mile and a balf; the owner of the 
second horse to receive $00 sovereigns and the third 150 sove- 
reigns out of the stakes (20L subscribers). 

Sir Tatton Sykes s ch. c. Doneaster (late All Heart and no 

Peel), by Stockwell out of Marigold... 00... ..ccccceee sees 
Mr. Savile's b. c. Kaiser, by Skirmisher out of Regina, by 

King ‘T'om....... TP RT ee er a ne 
Mr. W.5. Crawfurd’s ch, ¢. Gang Forward, by Stock well out 

of Lady Mary, by Orlando............scccccscceccccses 





= 
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The House of Commons on Monday night, while in Commit- 
tee of Supply, took up the item for the payment of the Alabama 
award, 

Mr. Bentinck declared that the Government policy on this 
question bad been humiliating and degrading. ‘The Govern- 
ment should have broken off the negotiations at a time when 
no sense of shame would have been left England. This arbi- 
tration was the greatest monument of human folly, and could 
not be considered otherwise than as a national depradation, 

Sir Stafford Northcote admitted that during the negotiation 
of the treaty he had not minutely examined the consequences 
for British subjects of fixing the eud of the war at Lee's sur- 
render. 

Mr, Gladstone said the advancement of the indirect claims 
bythe American Government was a gigantic error. In all 
other respects he defended the course the arbitration had 
taken. 

‘Lhe debate here closed, and the item was agreed to, 

Sir James Duke, Lord Mayor of London in 1848, and for 
many years member of Parliament for Boston and London, 
died on Wednesday last, aged 83 years. 

A fire, attended with a lamentable loss of life, oceurred on 
Tuesday morning in Berkeley-square, Six persons were una- 


ble to eseape from the burning building, and perished. Six 


others were injured by falling walls. No water was available, 
and the flames spread with great rapidity. 


A bill has been filed in the Court of Chancery against the 


The May sessions of the Central Criminal Court commenced Marshal MacMahon sent a communication to M. Buffet, 
on the 5th inst. Three days were occupied in trying the} President of the Assembly, acknowledging the receipt of the 
charge against Michael, Lewis, and Rebecca Goldsmith, official notification of bis election to the Presidency, and 
brothers and sister, of conspiring to fraudulently obtain | accepting the office in the following terms: 
jewellery to the amount of £24,000. Lewis was acquitted. “Twill obey the will of the Assembly, the depositary of the 
Michael and Rebeeca were found guilty, but the latter was | national sovereignty. It is a heavy responsibility; but with 
recommended to mercy. Sentence was deferred. At the close | God's aid and the devotion of the army, I will continue the 
of the trial one of the witnesses called the jury a ‘‘ lot of d——d | work of liberating the territory and restoring order, and will 
humbugs.” Hg was brought before the Deputy-ltecorder on — — — — on which — rests. 
the fullowing day and fined £10. To this I pledge my word as an honest man and a soldier.” 

In the pe woo Samuel Heath Head, a solicitur in East- The President has issued a circular to Prefects of Depart- 
cheap, who had been committed for trial from the Mansion ments, promising that no attack shall be made on the laws and 
House on a charge of appropriating to his own use a cheque | stitutions of the country. , ane 
for £756, which he ought to have paid into the Court of Chan- a _ ong Fema “ao a gating Fog Wid 
cery, the Deputy Recorder, on the application of the prose-|!5 constituted as hy Shenango daglesigg “e-cards ’ 
entor, yee the defendant hes ay his arate Level It | de Broglie ; Minister of Justice, M. Ernoul ; Minister of the 
was stated that since the case was before the Lord Mayor, a wos — —— « oo - F nc —) 
facts had come to the knowledge of the prosecutor, which |™mister of War, Gen. de Missey ; Minister of Marine, Admira 
induced him to think that, pro the defendant had been Dompierre d'Hornoy ; Minister of Public Instruction and 
guilty of gross carelessness in the matter in question, he was | Worship, M. Batbie ; Minister of Public Works, M. Deseilligny ; 
not actuated by any feendalent sotive in not paying the money | Mee ot Aten” dieorder in any postion of the ecentey ia 
: a s bee : e ) , 
ge li t lately the sti li istrate | COMsCatence of the announcement of the change in the 
_ At yt police-cour ely the siipendiary magistrate | Government. Dispatches from all sections report that 
inflicted a penalty of £5 and costs upon the manager of the tranquillity prevails. Only half of the troops are now held in 
Powell Dyffryn (Aberaman) Colliery, for having neylected to iaiy boseneien: 
fence off certain dangerous machinery. The prosecution was Ex-Pyesident Thiers has informed the members of the Left 
instituted by the Government inspector for the district. Center that he will resume bis seat in the Assembly, and will 

Several gentlemen appeared at Bow-street on the 2nd inst. | take his place on their benches, accompanied by tbe late 
in answer to summonses in which they were alleged to be | Ministers Dufaure, Perier, and Leon Say. The whole Left has 
members of a Carlist committee, formed for the purpose of | decided on a policy of constitutional opposition to the new 
soliciting aid in England on behalf of the pretensions of | Government. 

Don Carlos. Before the case proceeded, however, Mr. The Orleans Princes were present in the Assembly when 
Flowers stated that he had granted the summons upon imper- | the question was taken on accepting President 'Thiers’s resig- 
fect information, and in ignorance of the fact that Sir Thomas | nation, and voted in the affirmative. 

Henry had already refused a similar application, on the ground President MacMahon sent a message to the Assembly on 
that the alleged offence, if proved, would be an offence against Monday. It was read by the Duke de Broglie. The President 
the Government of this country, and ought, therefore, to be | says: 

dealt with by the law officers of the Crown,and not by a private | +f am animated by respect for your wishes, and will always 
individual, Mr. Flowers quoted the decision of the present serupulonsly execute them. ‘The National Assembly bad two 
Lord Chief Justice on the point, and finally declined to pro- great tasks—the liberation of territory and the restoration of 
ceed with the evidence unless compelled to do so by manda- | order, ‘The first was ably conducted by my predecessor with 
mus, A meeting was afterwards held in Trafalgar-square, to | heroic patience. The country and I rely on you to accom- 
protest against the conduct of the English Government in | plish the other. I shall follow the foreign policy of my pre- 
refusing to recognize the existing Republican Government in | decessor. L wish for peace and the reorganization of the army, 
Spain, and in allowing the Carlist committee to sit in London desiring only to restore our strength and regain for France 
with the avowed purpose of fomenting civil war, ‘The weather | her rank among nations, ‘The home poliey will be resolutely 
was cold, and the meeting was very thinly attended. conservative. ‘The Administration must be imbued with a 

Among the latest English breach of promise suits was one | conservative spirit. L will afpoint to office respecters of the 
against a wine merchant, named M. Ostrich. A hardware | law, defend society against factions, and stard as a sentinel to 
wan’s daughter fell in love with him, notwithstanding his | see that your sovereign will is obeyed in its integrity.” : 
name, and the astonishing number of 244 love-letters passed ——— ge New — cb ge -“— it 
between them. ‘There was poetry and warmth, and passion at |is probable that Thiers’s policy of Protection will be aban- 
first, but the temperature gradually lowered, till tite love on | doned. : : 
his part was iced, and then she brought the suit, and her grief|__ ‘The Conservatives intend to propose a law making the 
has been assuaged by $5,000 damages. President irresponsible to the Assembly for his acts, 

Besides the great Tichborne trial there has been another | lt is rumored that a motion will be made in the Assembly to 
“ great case” before the English courts of law. It is known proclaim the Repubhe and confirm MacMahon as President 
as ‘‘the great bug case.” ‘Two widows, named Mrs, Birch for the term of five years. : 
and Mrs. Hall, are the contending parties—Mrs. Birch having M. Thiers took his seat in the N tional Assembly on Tuesday. 
let her furnished house in Southampton to Mrs. Hall for a| _, The new Government in France has resolved to adopt the 
year, and Mrs. Hall having quitted the same at the end of a| Free-trade policy. — 
quarter, alleging against the mansion the aspersion of being | Opinion in Berlin is that MacMahon as President of the 
haunted by bugs, and offering only to pay the quarter's rent— Government of France will prove the counterpart of General 
a proposal which the aggrieved landlady indignantly rejected. Monck. 

While the house was shut up after Mrs. Hall's tenancy itwas| The Pope says he bas always prayed for France, and now 
entered by burglars and robbed, so that Mrs. Birch’s action | that MacMahon has beeome President he will pray with greater 
included a claim for rent and for damages. Fearful was the confidence. 

contlict of evidence concerning the veracity of Mrs, Hall's 
dreadful charges against Mrs. Birch’s house. Mrs, Bireh’s th 
witnesses deposed that the residence was clean, pure and bug- 
less as the driven snow, before Mrs. Hall entered it, and that, ©The Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs has sent a circular 
if bugs were there, that Mrs, Hall herself must have imported to the representatives of Spain abroad giving an official account 
them in her luggage from Scotland. Mrs, Hall’s witnesses, of the butchery and mutilation of prisoners by the Carlists, 
on the other hand, testified that the place was alive with and requesting them to convey information of these outrages 
bugs, and that the beds and bedstends had been smeared to the Governments to which they are respectively accredited. 
with a disgusting green ointment, obviously intended to, ‘lwo corpses have been found near Manresa, with a placard 
destroy the bugs. on each of them, bearing the words, ** Killed while attempting 
to assassinate Don Alfonso.” 

The levy upon the youth, ordered by Gen, Velarde, is well 
received. Many manufaciurers will continue the salaries of 








The bill abolishing religious corporations has been passed by 
e Chamber of Deputies at Rome. 





THE CONTINENT. 


Anglo-American Cable Company, to prevent the amalgamation The debate upon the interpellation of the Government was their operatives while they do service in the Republican 


of its stoek with that of the Newfoundland and the French At- | Testmed in the Assembly oa Saturday morning. M. Thiers, i 


lantic Telegraph Companies. 


In the libel case of O Keefe agt. Archbishop Cullen, the 


plaintiff was awarded one farthing damages, 


pn ranks. : 

accordance with the notice given by Minister Dufaure, Juntas are being formed to promote the enforcement of the 
addressed the Assembly, urging the detinitive establishment *°YY- 

of the Republic. His utterances were received with loud = ‘Ihe Carlists deny the statement that a number of the volun- 
cheers by the Left, while the Right remained silent. Upon the teers who surrendered at Sanuhnja, in the Spanish province of 


Austin Byron Bidwell, the alleged bank forger, was brought | conclusion of M. 'Thiers’s speech, the Assembly took a recess Lerida, were butchered. ‘They state that they now hold all 


up at Guildhall, London, on Wednesday. Formal testimony | till 2 o'clock p.m. 


the prisoners captured in that town, and are ready to exchange 


was taken establishing his identity, and he was remanded to ‘The Assembly reassembled at 2 o'clock in the afternoov, and them for Carlists in the hands of the Spanish authorities. 


jail. 


after an energetic speech by M. Casimer-Perier, Minister of A mutiny is reported among the military at Berga. A regi- 


Mr. Bright in a letter to a constituent, explaining why he | the Interior, rejected, by a vote of 362 against 348, the simple ment revolted, and tried to kill its Colonel. But troops 
could not vote for the Permissive Bill, says:—‘*I am as| order of the day, emanating from the Left and supported by arrived in time from the neighborhood, the Colonel's life was 


ansious to promote the cause of temperance as any man whi 
supported that resolution, but IT must endeavor to promote i 


»| the Government. saved, and discipline and order restored. 
t Au order of the day proposed by the Right, declaring that ‘The Spanish Government forces under General Nonvilas are 


by means which are consistent with reason, with coustitutional | the pzesent form of government was not under discussion, and marching to Calat in pursuit of the Carlist forces under Tris- 


practice, with a consideration for the just rights of those con 


-| regretting that the reconstruction of the Ministry did not tany. 


cerned, engaged in a legal traffic, and with my own view of | afford conservative guarantees, was then adopted by a vote of — ‘The Carlists are blockading Manresa. They have cut off 


what is likely to be effective towards the end we seek. [see | 360 against 344, 


great good in this end which vour friends profess to seek— th 
lessening of the great evil of intemperance, But L think 


the canal, and business in the manufactories is suspended. 
e Upon the announcement of the result of the last vote, M. Captain-General Pieltain has been votified by the Govern- 
[| Baragnon, a member of the Right, said the snpreme interests ment at Madrid to proceed with the emancipation of 10,000 


observe « remarkable absence of wisdom in the chief measure |of the country required that the Government should not slaves. 


they offer for our adoption. IL think it is one which in its | remain silent. 


present shape can never be adopted by Parliament, and whic 


A banquet was given on Saturday night Jast at Madrid, in 
h| His remarks were received with noisy protestations by the honor of Mr. Bradlangh, the bearer of the English resolutions 


if it were adepted would grievously disappoint its most san- | Lett. When the tumult had subsided, M. Baraguon proposed congratulating the Republic. 


guine friends.” 


|a night sitting of the Assembly. ‘The King of the Belgians has arrived at Vienna, and been 


In the Conrt of Qneen’s bench on the Ist inst., Mr. Righy ‘The Assembly reassembled in session at 8 p.m. M. Dafanve, | received by the Court with fitting ceremonies, 


Wason asked for a rehearing of the charge which he had 
brought against the Premier and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to the effect that they had neglected properly to 
regulate the currency, Mr, Wason said that his ease had been 
decided most unjustly, whereupon Mr, Justice Blackburn re 
minded him that if that were so, he bad a remedy elsewhere. 
Mr. Wason charged the court with having stated that which 
was untrue, and having repeated this statement, he was 
ordered formally to be removed from the court, 

One of the largest meetings of the Oxford Union Society 
ever held took place lately, the snbject of debate being the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of Eug- 
land. A resolution affirming that this oaght to be done was 
moved by Mr, Shirley, uudergraduate of Ballio!, and supported 


Minister of Justice, announced that the Ministers had tendered 
their resignations to M. Thiers, who bad accepted them. 

M. Dufaure then handed to M. Buffet, the President of the 
Assembly, a message from President Thiers, aunnonneing that 


had been conferred upon him. 


in the Chamber, 

Gen, Changarnier and the Duke de Broglie moved that the 
Assembly immediately appoint a successor to M. Thiers. This 
motion cansed a territic uproar. 

‘The Left moved that the resignation of President Thiers be 
not accepted. This motion was rejected by 368 against 339, 
The resignation of President Thiers was then formally 
accepted. 7 








by him in an able speech. Between eleven and twelve o'clock 


the debate, after a divssion, was adjourned. 


The vote was then taken, and it resulted in the election of 
Marshal MacMahon, who received 390 votes. ‘The Deputies 


Mr, William Alexander Roberts, a stockbroker, was recently | of the Left abstained from voting. 
charged bet re Mr. Justice Denman on the charge of forging| A committee was then appointed to wait upon Marshal 
a cheque for £11,500, He was convicted and sentenced to ten | MacMahon and inform him that he had been elected President | of 5,300,000 florins to meet the expenses of the war against 


years’ penal servitude. 


of the Republic. 


he delivers back to the Assembly the high functions which | 


The reading of the message produced a profound sensation | 


A terrible boiler explosion occurred in a crowded workshop 
at Brussels on Wednesday, Fourteen persons were killed out- 
right and many were injured, some of whom will die, 

The New Guzette of Vienna gives details of a melancholy 

catastrophe caused by the financial crisis. A Bourse agent 
named Modern, who pessessed a considerable fortune before 
the panic, aud had recently married a young lady of great 
| personal charms, has just committed suicide by throwing him- 
self into the Danube. ‘The motive which has led him to that 
jact of despair was his immense losses in the fall of prices 
during the last few days. Betore the crisis he was worth 300,- 
000 florins (2fr. 50c. each), but the late events reduced him to 
penury, and the shame of bein forced to declare himself 
insolvent drove him to put an end to his life. By his business 
| capacity and application, he had acquired the confidence of 
jseveral firms of the first order, who employed him as their 
ape 


nt. 
‘The States-General of the Netherlands have voted a supply 
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pressure to realise, in advance of the actual 
requirements for consumption. The long 
~ | and short of it is, the unsatisfactory condi- jis entitled to prove a debt in respect to so 

tion of the Spring trade has resulted, mainly, | much of the amount of its claim, set forth in 














NEW YORK BANKERS 








‘KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 





y : from overtrading during the last vear or two, | its proof of debt, as does not consist of any 

2 WALL STREET. i g during the last ) 0. ! iq , 

ke a ____ | Everybody knows how an individual comes | custs of a suit which may have been brought 

VERMILYE « CO. | out who lives beyond his means, and the out-|in a United States Court to recover from a 
= J 


: . /come is substantially the same when prac- | bankrupt certain penalties under the Revenue 

16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 'ticed by a million of people. The experience |law. The Court also held that the United 

amie {of the last few months has been hard upon aj States is entitled to a priority or preference 

MARZ & CO. | considerable portion of the mercantile pub- | therefor. This decision is of general interest 
14 WALL ST. lic, but it bas led to greater prudence and | and importance. 

a | economy, and is therefore compensatory and| The Supreme Court of Tennessee has ren- 


. . } 
JAY COOKE « COo., healthful. We have been importing on cre-| dered adecision which announces a new rule 
20 Wat Street, & 41 Lomparp Street, Lonvon, 











dit much more of certain kinds of goods than) jn rezard to facknowledgment of debts. 
PEON MOO EES MOTE | was 1 hed a be — - he — “ Heretofore it has been accepted as law that, 
. si = i ‘it isa good thing that a check has at length | where a payment had been made upon a note, 
HENRY CLEWS & COs | heen put upon this form of overtrading. The | such sunaeen took the rece pt of the 
2 WALL STREET. | export movement still awaits supplies of pro-| statute of limitations. According to this 

———— ---|duce via canal. The quantity of grain in| decision, no note can now be collected after 

WHITE, MORRIS «& CQ., transit for the seaboard is somewhat in ex- | six years, on the ground that partial payment 
18 WALL STREET cess of the corresponding period last year, but | has been made. The payment is to be consi- 

‘ pending its arrival stocks are very light and | dered as an acknowledgment pro tanto, and 

" prices keep up. With a limited tonnage sup- | not for the entire debt. The decision, which 
ply freights are firm, with the promise of |js of considerable public interest, is to be 








MORTON, BLISS & CO., 





30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. high rates to end the year.—Shipping List,) appealed from to the Supreme Court of the 

_____ | May 28. ; United States. 
JOHN BLOODGOOD & CO.,| Governor Dix has vetoed the Local Option | _ The United States shipped to Europe more 
22 WILLIAM STREET. Bill, lately passed by the Legislature (to sub- | flour than wheat until within a few years, 


mit the proposition of prohibiting the sale of {the freight on the former being relatively 
spirituous and malt liquors as beverages to |cheap. But all this is now reversed, the pro- 








The United States District Court of this}General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
city, has just decided, that the United States | Corrected by John Pondir, Ne. 44 Exchange Place. 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. Ask. 
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U.S, Obligations, | 


LU Wn 6aeiins asides rveooe 
MM eRe oe scares. “aescsinnd | 
U.S. 6s, 81 coup . 






are 
S. 6s, 5-20, 2 coup... 

U.S. 6s, 5-208, "64 coup... 

. Gs, 5-208, "65 coup.. 

h-20s, °67 coup 

5-208, "68 coup 

3. 5s, 10-408, coup.... 









State Bonds. 


New York Reg'd Bounty, Loan... 





oO coupon do 
do —_ 6s canal loan 1873 
err 
do 8&8 





Arkansas 7s, LR. & F.S.Em......| 
California 7s, ‘T7....... ; 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon. 


Louisiana 6s....... 
do new 

Michigan 6s, 

Wiecsuzt G5, ¢:* a a edneet ose 
do fs, H. & St. Jos... 

N Carolina fis old.... 














WETHERBEE & WATSON, |the vote of the people), and the Assembly portion of wheat having greatly increased, 

12 WALL STREET. has sustained the veto. The Governor in hig | While flour has largely Cecreased, —'This is 

_____ | veto message favored the general features of | ¢xplained by the retreat of wheat cultivatton 

DUNCAN, SHERMAN « CO.,, the bill, but was opposed te the provision westward, while consumption has rapidly 

which put cider and lager beer among the increased in the Eastern States; the redue- 

11 NASSAU STREET. prohibited beverages. tion in the cost of handling grain by the 

‘ | The newspapers are complaining of the —— — _ ~ — wheat the 

: 4 5 advantage, while the English buyer gives 

CHICACO BANKERS. horde of Americans who are going abroad | wheat the preference, for the reason that it 
Senepieteiselersettchaitte—stioone and spending: money, but they have little to 


aan ag 7 furnishes business for English millers, and 
A. Gc. & Oc. F. BADGER. say of the large influx of productive laborers | contributes to the supply of feed stuffs. 
; who are landing on our shores, bringing in 























é the aggrezate a considerable sum of gold, and| All the “greenback” paper nsed by the 
CHARLESTON’ BANKERS, _ ‘he muscle that is worth more than gold. Government is made by a mill near West 
x Chester, Pa. The process is a peculiar one. 
a a i ala a ereren big Ss wheat yo iaeencny Ore-| "The red scratches that appear on the sur- 
json, (hus tar tre current harvest year, COM-| face of the paper being part of the paper 
A. C. KAUFF! > paws ‘ : ree pay £p pal 
sathathaalasatsantie een pea ~~ ie Mee 4 + ge itself, formed by almost infinitesimal pieces 
Aap == | 008518, beoldes shinmonts to Seu Frencloco |Cigit” Ste in bas stand tntagh the 
im ¥ $502,015, besides s Ss to Si ancis ngine . S pass 2 
FINANCE AND TR ADE. of 35.927 centals, Owing to the searcity of pence “ae Pal Saas aepetens 
suitable vessels for wheat, considerable quan- | them from the mass. By a peculiar arrange- 
Watt Street, Tuurspay P, M., May 29, 1873. ag othe Pigg shipped to San Francisco | ment a show * of —_ pieces of fine wed 
. at latest date ate : : A 
ihe paid eile ee ts : ‘ silk thread is dropped in’ streaks upon the 
soe a a a b whageoes The State Legislature has passed an act | Paper while it is being formed. The upper 
sign of activity being Union Pacitic and for preventing the construction of any more | side upon which the blue silk drops, is used 
Pacific Mail. The election for directors in | WOO’? Pavements in the city. This action for the face of the notes, and, from | the 
the latter company has resulted in the choice | has been brought about by the fact that wood, | ™@8nner tn which the threads are applied, 
of new executive officers, but as yet theettect (°Y¢2 When prepared with — preservatives shows them more distinctly than the lower 
: 8, bul as yet the elect | . eainst decay, is found in ti : or reverse side, although they are embedded 
has not led to an enhancement of value to, ** y, ts found to rot out in time, and leeply enough to remain fixed 
the stock. Perhaps drooping prices will lead |!" ee ane is much more expensive than | “cep'y enough © esi tating : 
to the creation of a large short interest, in | °t"°- sesides this objection, it has in many | The last Legislature of Pennsylvania passed 
which case, a rapid advance may be expected, | “"S°S been found to be very unhealthy |a very wholesome and extremely stringent 
Like Erie ‘and Union Pacific, this Pacitic while undergoing decomposition. law regarding the adulterations of petroleum, 
Mail is a dangerous stock to touch, the more} The New York Court of Appeals has|°" ae one ae ae prnmele Conteny Sass 50 ee 
SO as the annual statement Ieaves a dubious | just rendered a very important decision, - from being of 8 lower fire test than 110 
impression as to the value of the company’s | affirming a judgment of the courts below, | )o2'e® This entirely takes out of the mar- 
resources. Money is in good supply at6and|to the eflect that although the United ket for iluminsting purposes, except where 
7 per cent. on call loans, and discounts are in| States may aceept a bequest of personal used in the manuf:cture of gas, or where 
request at 7 and 9 percent. Gold is fairly |property from a deceased person, no will burned se “ through pipes, all the patent 
steady at 1181f and 3g,and Foreign Exchange | bequeathing land belonging to the estate fluids made from benzine or gasoline. The 
is duil at 10815 and °g for 60 days and 10914 of a deceased person in’ that State to the |i’ Went into effect on the first of the month. 
and 5g for short sight) bankers sterling. United States can be maintained, nor can It provides that all oil sold for use in that 
Governmeots are firm, and the stock market|the United States take possession of land | > "¢. shall be inspected by a State officer 
is quiet. so bequeathed. : appointed therefor, who shall brand the 
, ; barrel or other vessel as follows: “ State of 
The following are the latest stock quota-| The Secretary of the Treasury decides that | Pennsylvania, fire test, 110 degrees.” Any 














tiens: the law contemplates that the master of a] oil in the hands of a retailer, that has been 

May 22. May 29, | vessel shall perform the Juties of his station, | adulterated, or that bas a counterfeit brand 
American Gold........... 1Niw@ — t18y@— |and to enable him to do so he must be on | thereon, is subject to seizure, and the owner 
Del. Lack. & Weate - im 14@ — board. The insertion of his name in the|to panishment; and any one who shall 
ee cecaeeorarrs=+'* <p Soe — "a — | marine papers presupposes that he shall be | sustain damage to person or property, by 





Garlem.... ..... 
Illinois Central. 
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314@ 3074 — @ 

Lake Shore..... ‘ 91 @ 9% 905,@ 
Michigan Centra —- @-— -- @ 
N. Y. Central and H..... 10075@1wW0% = 1005, 


in a position to discharge his duties, which he | reason of the use of oil not up to the legal 
cannot do if he is on shore, while the vesse] | Standard, can collect damages of the party 
is at sea in charge of another person, who is| selling it to him. Although not specially 





.e i ;master in fact, but whose name does not| enacted fer the benetit of “ outside barbari- 
N.Y. C. & H. Scrip..... — @- — @ | appear in the documents. ans,” we think, with the law strictly enforced, 
Northwestern........... —- @- —- @ | 


Northwestern pref ...... 


, ye shall experience acertain degree of safet 
—- @— There seems to s i —s & y 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 424, 42% IPQ Med good reason for believ ng 


we have not heretofore had yvouchsafed to 












aaa ........... 464%@ 46—, 44 @ -- that Captain Selfridge and the gentlemen | ys even though we are, so to speak, just out- 
Rae — @- @— |under his command have established the] side the egis of the broad-brimmed Quaker 
Rock Island = _ 108% 0 ~ =e of canalizing the Isthmus of hat.—Boston Com’l Bulletin 
Reading.... ..-----++++++ —— ee = arier, within a brief time, comparative) : : 
Sea 554@ 55 55 _ : ried * paratively > : . 
St. Paul preferred...” ty Ge oe speaking, and at a reasonable expenditure. Tue ALBERT ARBITRATION.—In the matter 
Union Pacific............ 307% 3 27%4@ — | The Atrato route, as for convenience sake we of this arbitration it is anticipated that the 
Loar = pera ss eon 6874 69% 68 @ — | may eall it, they show to be made already for |“ bitrator, Lord Cairns, will shortly make a 
p¥ acon Racreae Ree re ons e = te ee — | the distance of 170 miles; and of the remain- second award, showing the results of | the 
Ameri Merchs’ Union... — @ — ts @ — jing 28 miles, 22 are along as level a country second year of the arbitration, which is on 
v. 8. Express eis — @— wy@— as usually has been canalized, outside of | !#¢ point of expiring. This may be expected 
SR, SNPs «- = — @— | Holland, while the cther six miles would be |‘ be substantially the final award, and to 


The salient features of the financial situa- | £0t Over, or under, with three miles of deep ae where all matters arising cut of 
tion are continued low rates for money, a cutting and three of tunneling. The highest peed —. ‘ All claims establisbed 
high rulivg of gold and weakness in Foreign | CSUMate as to the cost is $70,000,000. But against the our principal companies amalga- 
Exchange. The supply of currency is in ex- | S¥ould it be certain that that cost would ran mated with the Albert—that is, the Bank of 
cess of the demand, notwithstanding the spe- to $100,000,000 or even more, the work ought | age Sasmrenn, hee Fouily Endowment, 
eulative activity in gold, and the banks and |to be entered upon immediately, and com- | the Medical Invalid, and the Western—and 
other financial institutions are offering their | Pleted early. No more time onght to te | the various companies absorbed by them, 








are still in excessive supply, and many of the | te Canal was not made three hundred years Medical Invalid no call was necersary, the 
banks object to receiving them on deposit in |#20, #8 it would have been but for the funds created on the amalgamation being 
large amounts. On call the rates are 4 and [Jealousy and bigotry of the Spanish Govern- | SU" !cient to mect the liabi‘ities. In the other 
7 per cent. The discount market has been | Ment, which fairly represented the Spanish | !!T€e principal amalgamated companies, or 
easy at 7 and 9 per cent. on approved colla- |M#tion. The idea of cutting through the |O™e of theta, it is expected that a return of 
teral. The supply of gold on the market is | /sthmus was talked of three centuries ago, | Pt of the cerouet ented oat he tents tothe 
light, and the high rates are partly due to | DULit could not be reduced to action; and it ay Cee gp In the Albert proper two 
considerable outstanding short’ interest. | WS Bet till Spanish dominion over South dividends, amounting together to 3s. 6. in 
There is little or no improvement in general | 4™eTIca fairly ceased, half a century ago, the pound, have been declared, and it is anti- 
trade, the easy condition of the Moncey mar-|‘2t canalization became a practical ‘thing. cipated that there will he a small further 
ket coming too late to materially improve the | Fifty years have been lost, and we should try dividend. Many dididends, however, remain 
cemmercial situation. The season has been | ™4ke up for so great a waste of time.” “ee ay _ a —— or to appre- 
: er Bae ; F < ¥ rend that the failure of creditors to come 
in the main unsatisfactory, and to many un-| The Delaware River Iron Shipbuilding | forward may cause an unavoidable delay in 
profitable, and is not closing up so favorably | Works at Chester recently }: es eet Mpeg a te hen 
SS dat Gee cae ee en at Chester recently launched the/|the liquidation. It is expected that there 
betes. - €s, with some | steamship City of Waco, to ply between New | will be a return to the shareholders in the 
notable exceptions, are irregular and unsatis- | York 1 Galve + of wthivmcn 
to ete Lge ge tag age —_ ork and Galveston. Another steamship of | Albert of part of the amount called, for pay- 
sactory, and of many kinds of goods the|the same character, but slightly greater ton- | ment of the expenses in the Court of Ch: 
stocks are excessive. The easy condition of i. wig he tig 
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do TIRING in ones, Sudicnas 
WIN Sax cee sheteiesucicsncenes 
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Raltlroad Bonds, | 


Albany & Snequehanna Ist Bond....) 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage... .. 
o 2d mortgage pref.... 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... 
Buflalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist_ morts. 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund......../ 
do ist mortgage.... © ...| 

do NE x05. f5:00 ~e | 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ....; 
Chicago & N, West Sinking Fund... | 
do Ist mort..... seesicces | 

Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... | 





Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8S F... 









do 2d mort.. 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund. . 
Col. Chic, & Ind, Central Ist mort... 
do 2d mort... 

Del. Lack & West, Ist mort.... 
do 2d 


Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort..... 
Erie Ist mort. extend................ 
do ist mort. end...... 
Galena & Chic, ext. ... 
o 2d mort... 

Great Western Ist mort., ‘88 
ee 3 a | 
Hann. & St. Jos, Ist mort. Land Gr. .| 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert | 

Harlem Ist mort. 78.............. 
do 1st mort. and Sinking Fund. 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. °85........ 
Tilinois Central 7e °%5..... 2 ..c.ss08 | 
Lack, & Western 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............ 
oe Ee & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund... 

0 








J 


do 2d mort..... { 

Morris & Essex 1st mort............. | 

do re | 

New Jersey Central 2d mort. . s 
new.... 





ao ie 
New York Central 6s, °83 
> fis, Sub'n 





do Ts, lea a 
New York & New Haven 6s......... 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort............... | 
do ae ee | 
is 5 voiced Mitennhaaeieden 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort 


do do 2d mort... ...! 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 











Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... 
quer & Tol. 1st mort, '90.......... 
ee errr | 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain.......... 
Toledo & Wab. cons. conv { 
do iat mort. ext............ 
Tol., Peor. & Wars, 1st mort. E. Diy 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Grants, 7s 
do Income, 10s..... 
Alt. & Terre Haute... nvakeow anes 
o preferred, .. 
Boston, F** ford & Erie. 
Chicago & Alton........... eo 


o 

Chicago & N. Western 
o preferred. 

Chicago & Rock Island.......... 
Chicago, La aX & Quincy 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin.. .- 
Cleveland & Pittsburg......... 5 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central. . 
Del. Lack. & Western........ 
Dubuque & Sioux City. . 
ares 









Se OS a reer” 
Falict B ORICA. .....0..0ccesvesess | 
fitimuls Comtral...... ..+.005+.. ae 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Marictta & Cincin. Ist preferred 





do 2d preferred... a 
Michigan Central..................4. 





funds freely on time. National Bank Notes wasted, and it is a disgrace to civilization that | have been paid in full, with interest. In the | 





i j nage, is under way at the same place for the | cery. : i i ion.— a 
monetary affairs, however, obviates any great | same line. . : a oie and in the arbitration. —London Bul 





Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 
do PPOPCTPOE. ... .ccnvves | 
eS ea eee | 
New Haven & Martford............. 
UE NOE vss vin tnwadsndscewnns coe 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River... ... 
do 5S rip Certificate...... .. 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co....... . 
Cumberland Coal and Tron Co....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal... ..... 
Peunsylvania Coal Co........ 0.2... 
Spring Mountain Coai.......... 


Miscellancous, 
ceo Ssaeeaek, vénaas 
Boston Water Power. ....... ‘ 
Pee arin 50a a 
A-lams Express........... eeee bane 


Wells, Fargo Express. .... 
A werican e835... 
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JAY COOKE & CO.. 
No. 20 Wall St., 


New York. 


EXCHANCE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 
Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary %, 1673. 

tr * THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan, 1872, to 3ist Dec., 1872....... $5,918,029 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1IZ........e-ee ener iucaee 2,079.659 45 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 

No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872. ..... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
Kisame period............. $2,399,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses..........-.+ $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 
Premium fs and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,374 !4 
Cash in Bank 265,008 81 


Total amount of Assets. 


catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which daie all interest thereon 
will cease. i 
of payment aud cancelled, 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. 1s declared on 


the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 


ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 

By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 

J.D. Jonrs, 
Cuar.es Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moors, 
Henny Cort, 
Jostau O. Low 
Lywis Curtis, 
Cuarces U. RussEvy, 
Lowe x Hotprook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya Pue rs, 
Caves Barstow, 
A. P. Pitot, 
WituuM E. Doras, 
Davip Lane, 
James Buyer, 
Dante. 3S. MILuer, 
Wa. Sturais, 
Henry K. Bocert, 
Dennis Perks, 

Cuar.es D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. HL. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLENT, 8d Yice-Pres’t 


Cc, A. Hanp, 
James Low, 

Bb. J. Howxanpd, 
Bens. Bancock, 
Rost, B. Mntury, 


Freperick CHauncy, 
Gro. 8. STEPHENSON, 
WitiuM H. Wess, 
Suerrarp Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuaries P. BurpettT. 
Cuas. H. Mansuans, 
Wii E. Bunker, 


James G. DeForest, 
Rosert L. Strewaxt, 


AGENCY OF TIE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for uve in Enrope, China and Japan, the Ea 
and West Indics, and South America, Also Cireul 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts 
the world ‘ 
Pemand and Time Bills of Zxchange, payable 
~ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold at curre 
ates; also Cable Transfers 


feces transacted. J PATON. Agent. 


«eee ee $15,571,206 13 
SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 


The certificates to be produced at the time 


Josepu GAILLARD. JR., 


Gorvon W. Buryuam, 


Samvuen L. Mrrewi.1, 


Auexanver V. Buake, 


Demand ate 4 — 
and and Ireland, also on Canada, Britis! olumbia 
ue Sea Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


| 
LON 
TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,234,425. 
Locat ComMITTeEr. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY, 
No, &9 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
DON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD il. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 





FRAME, 





ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 
Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 











BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dedge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
JAMES M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


Co. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 








HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 





the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO X& SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CoNSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London und Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE EN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New Work. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't 


| KBrancis & Loutrel, 

ar NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 

°f! Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 

in | Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

nt| All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scra ks, Expense Books, 


Pp > 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallete, 
&c. 











, 


| 


HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


GUARDIAN | 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 


Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED.......... .. 





-- 1803. 

44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 

Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Reswwent Manacer. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
F. M. Arcu1pap, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. ~ 
nm. 5. JaAPFRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 
Kicuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


7, Charming New Story 
BY 
Mrs. Annie Edwards 
JUST READY. 


A VAGABOND HEROINE. 


One Vol., 12mo., 
NN oe sisdsreckenaewenxcannse $1.25 
Paper,. ... 75 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS BRILLIANT 
NOVELIST. 

Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living fe- 

male novelists of England.—[Press, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 


among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and George Eliot.—[Times, St. Louis. 


She never fails to interest the readers of her sto- 
ries.—[Albany Evening Journal 

Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she 
has few equals of either sex.—[Journal, Chicago. 





Mrs. Annie Edwards’s 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought We to Visit Her?.............. $1.00 
po a ere 1.00 
soa se dleranre ss wee ee 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
SINS ae pices dwns cats uaanne 1.00 
PE OMT i scncks sicdocnavnns 1,00 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
By Justin MeCarthy.. .$1.00 
By Justin McCarthy. . 1.75 


A Fair Saxon. 
Modern Leaders. 


Paradise in the Pacific. By Wm. R. 
RR Peer Pee Pee ere 1.25 
Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins. ..... 2.00 


Life and Times of Maj.-General Philip 


Schuyler. 2 vols. By B. J. Lossing.. 5.00 
Overland. By J. W. DeForest........ 1.00 


Lady Judith. By Justin McCartby.... 1.25 





Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, N. & 

T= AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 

Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 

Queries.—** The American Bisuioro.tst, in addition 

to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 

ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 

details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm."’—V. Y. Tribune. 

Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 

men number. 








Cc. 
We keep everytting in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices, 





J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Naseau Street, N.Y. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebrrska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent, No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ancc of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 

Soldicrsentitled to a Homestead of 160 


Acres, 
es 





TIRE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 

FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old stttled 
conntry. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land also new edition 
of Descriptive Pumphlet with new MAps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 
O. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Ce. 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC BRAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throazh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50 to #4 ven Years? 
Credit ; Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 





| wdvantages to settlers. 


Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 


map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 
LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 


PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH, ST., 
New York.t 





A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





Ge" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cory, Lanp WaRRaNTs, Excuanee, &c.. &c., Bought 
wd Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Crvefully Exe 


ente 
t2@~ Collections of DIVIDENDS, |‘ ‘OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made Bpw all points 


and remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 

‘pon having their bDusicess attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 

i= HENRY CLEWS 


(YORK CORRESP( NDENTS: 
KOUNTZE BROTHER? 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 





NO, 7 WEST THIRTIETH! STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


‘The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Suitable for the season. 
Choice Flowers, Feathers, Vells, 4c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISIL SPECIALTIES, 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 

| 182 FIFTH AVENUE. 

















wi 








